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THE WEEK. 


Tue Morocco Conference has been occupied so 
far with subjects that do not touch on the real diffi- 
culties of the situation. Questions of Customs duty 
and taxation involve no danger to the peace of Europe 
and present no knotty problem to the diplomacy of 
its representatives. But the Conference is gradually 
approaching the crucial issue. Is France to be 
given a mandate by Europe to undertake the 
policing of Morocco? It is safe to say that if 
Germany asked to have this ré/e assigned to her 
all the Powers would oppose her. If, again, she asked 
for an International police, France would, of course, 
resist her ; we should support France, and it is difficult 
to see who would support Germany. The truth is that 
there is only one practicable policy, and that is to con- 
fide this duty to the only Power that has resources to 
discharge it. The French policy in Morocco isa policy 
of pacific penetration. Its justification is the continual 
danger to which French territory and French interests 
are exposed from the neighbourhood of a desert where 
anarchy and disorder are chronic. To reform Morocco 
and to make her harmless to her neighbours is a task 
that will tax all the patience, the statesmanship, 
and the great administrative genius of France. If any- 
thing is clear it is that no other nation and no combi- 
nation of nations can carry out the formidable task 
which France has set before herself. If Germany resists 
the French scheme at the Conference it is solely from 
private and selfish motives, and it is greatly to be 
hoped in the interests of all parties that Germany will 
not act in this spirit. Whatever Germany’s decision, 
it is our plain and imperative duty to support those 
just demands of the French Government to which we 
have already given our diplomatic sanction. 





Tue Anglo-Japanese Alliance contains a good 
many dangers, but the question and answer which 
were put and given in the Japanese Parliament last 
week suggest a risk which apparently few people had 
considered. Clause VII. provides that the allies shall 
consult one another fully and freely on the conditions 
under which armed assistance is to be rendered 
and the means by which such assistance is to be 
made available. The question and answer in the 
Japanese Parliament gave the impression that Japan 
understood the clause to give her a say in the organisa- 
tion of our own army. This impression, we are bound 
to add, is strengthened by the interview with Viscount 
Hayashi, which appeared in Monday’s 7ribune. 
The Japanese Ambassador is extremely courteous 
and moderate, but he evidently thinks that the 
clause which most Englishmen supposed to refer 
to the disposition of the fleet in times of war really 
embraces so intimate a question as that of the arrange- 
ment of our army. We have no hesitation in saying 
that if the Treaty had been taken in this sense in this 
country it would have had a very different welcome last 
autumn. No European nation with a phantom of an 
army to call its own would submit to have its estimates, 
its recruiting system, its training arrangements, its 
choice of Ministers and officials, supervised by a 
foreign Power. We hope and believe that Japan will 
have too much tact to give this Treaty a meaning that 
will doom it to an early extinction. Even if the 
alliance has done all that is claimed for it, it remains 


true that the peace of Asia itself would be too dearly 
bought by the sacrifice of our autonomy. 

THE correspondence in the papers on the subject 
of the Transvaal Constitution and Chinese labour are 
an indication of the general and intense interest which 
these subjects excite. It is evident that the Govern- 
ment’s capacity will be tested at the outset by its 
treatment of these two questions. Is Mr. Lyttelton’s 
Constitution to remain? Are any steps to be taken 
to put an end to a system which has been very 
harshly characterised by Liberal statesmen? As for 
the first question, it is surely obvious that, given the 
known conditions of the Transvaal, the arrange- 
ment to make voters and not population the 
basis for representation is a flagrant piece of 
injustice. The ablest controversialist among Lord 
Milner’s partisans writes to the 7imes to point out that 
this system is in force in Australia. But Australia has 
adult suffrage, and there is all the difference between 
making women voters and making them ciphers. With 
adult suffrage voters and population bear a reasonable 
proportion to each other. In the Transvaal the pro- 
posal to take population is inspired by the wish to 
annihilate the influence of women. A Liberal Govern- 
ment that started the colony on its new career with this 
ingenious arrangement for aggrandising the mine- 
owners would betray one of the chief causes committed 
to it. The electors of this country have never meant 
to vote for the establishment and the propitiation 
of Rand government. As for the second diffi- 
culty, an ingenious solution is that suggested 
by a correspondent of the Dazly Chronicle. Why 
should not the grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal be accompanied by the reservation which 
has been made on every occasion on which the Trans- 
vaal has been given autonomy? The Sand River Con- 
vention contained this article; ‘‘iv. Itis agreed that no 
slavery is or shall be permitted or practised in 
the country to the north of the Vaal River by the 
emigrant farmers.” This clause was reaffirmed in 
stronger terms in 1881 and 1884, ‘‘ slavery” being 
expanded into ‘‘slavery or apprenticeship partaking 
of slavery.” Would it not be possible to exact as high 
a standard of humanity from our colonies as we did 
from our neighbours ? 


WE have constantly urged in these columns that 
one of the first things to be done on the Rand was to in- 
troduce a strong Factory Act. At present the mortality 
among white and coloured labourers is extremely high 
because the Transvaal is in respect to factory legislation 
much where Lancashire was acentury ago. Lord Milner 
not only did not insist on such legislation, but warmly 
defended the mineowners whenever the question was 
raised. The Transvaal Leader of January 13 contains 
the account of a deputation which waited on 
the Acting Commissioner of Mines to urge 
that certain regulations should be introduced into 
the government of the mines. They proposed that 
it should be made compulsory to use cyanide antidote, 
sprays, and remedial appliances such as oxygen cylinders 
in all the mines. The deputation pointed out that it 
was essential that the use of these things should be 
compulsory. Mr. Swinburne, the Government Mining 
Engineer, said that the mine managers, many of whom 
were represented in thesociety that sent the deputation, 
thought the regulations too drastic. Dr. Macaulay, 
the President of the Medical Society, said his society 
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did not consider the regulations drastic enough. He 
went on to show how intimately the whole community 
is interested in the defence of the miners. He said that 
tuberculosis was increasing rapidly both among whites 
and among natives. The underground workings were 
becoming the habitat of the disease, which was spread- 
ing in a way that was most alarming. 





Lorp ABERDEEN and Mr. Bryce have not waited 
long to mark the change of Government in Ireland. 
Lord Aberdeen made his State entry into Dublin last 
Saturday. On Tuesday the Dublin Gasette announced 
the withdrawal of all proclamations under the Coercion 
Act. These proclamations were issued in April, 1902, 
in a time of profound peace. Even the City of Dublin 
was included six months later in proclaimed Ireland. 
This use of the Coercion Act was a purely 
political measure and it failed. When Mr. Wyndham 
started on his new career of conciliation some of the 
provisions were withdrawn but others remained, and 
Mr. Long, on becoming Irish Secretary, made imme- 
diate use of them. It stood to reason that the Liberal 
Government would withdraw these proclamations ; 
but, as the Freeman's Journal points out, the Liberal 
Government is not likely to be content with withdraw- 
ing the proclamations; it will go on to repeal the 
Crimes Act itself. The second reading of the Act was 
carried on the day that the 7#mes published the Piggott 
forgery. It has been repeatedly denounced by Liberals, 
and, as the Freeman’s Journal remarks, Mr. Asquith’s 
brilliant political career may be said to have begun with 
his eloquent and uncompromising resistance to the Act 
when it was originally introduced. 

Sir Cuaries Ditke has been good enough at our 
request to give us his opinion on Mr. Graham Wallas’s 
suggestion for adjusting the Cabinet to modern deve- 
lopmeats of parliamentary life. He tells us that he 
thinks the plan could be carried out and that, asa 
matter of fact, it has been applied in the past, though 
seldom. He mentions that there were two cases 
within his own knowledge in which Cabinet Ministers 
have made this kind of use of the special knowledge of 
private members. One of these was the daily consul- 
tation which Sir William Harcourt and one of his 
colleagues he'd with Mr. Firth and Mr. James Beal in 
preparing the Government of London Bill. There have 
probably been other cases besides these known to 
him, and, at any rate, the idea is not unfamiliar in one 
form or another to parliamentarians. Sir Edward Grey’s 
committee at the Admiralty during the late administra- 
tion, before which Sir Charles Dilke was a witness, is 
an instance of the departmental committee attaining to 
the proportions suggested by Mr. Wallas. From an 
interesting letter we print this week our readers will 
see that Sir John Brunner, who has an experience of 
twenty years in the House of Commons, gives a warm 
welcome to Mr. Wallas’s proposal. We shall return 
to the subject later. 





_ Tue internal situation of the Unionist Party con- 
tinues to be the most absorbing subject in domestic 
politics. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain dined 
together on Friday in last week and separated with- 
out finding it possible to come to an agreement. The 
dinner was followed by a correspondence which 
brought the two leaders no nearer together. It was 
announced at the beginning of the week in papers that 
were friendly to Mr. Chamberlain that he wished Mr. 
Balfour to become a Tariff Reformer and to remain 
leader, that he had no wish to be the leader of the 
party himself, and that, if the party chose Tariff 
Reform for its policy, and Mr. Balfour found himself 
unable to lead the party, a leader might be found in 
Mr. Walter Long. It was further stated that if Mr. 
Chamberlain did not get his way he would form a 
separate Tariff Reform party. Even Mr. Chamber- 


lain’s own supporters in the Press hinted that 
it was scarcely fair for him to bring about 
the deposition of Mr. Balfour if he was not pre- 
pared to assume the leadership himself. Indeed, the 
tone of those newspapers during the next few days 
showed that they realised they were in danger of going 
too far and that Tariff Reform would become odious to 
the party if it was associated with threats and demands 
that seemed to pay very little regard to its general 
interests and dignity. a 

Tus change of tone in the Tariff Reform news- 
papers had prepared the public for that manifesto that 
was published in Thursday’s papers. In that manifesto 
Mr. Chamberlain made certain specific demands, He 
demanded a party meeting in order to let Mr. Balfour 
know what the wishes of the party are. This demand 
will, of course, be granted, and the meeting has 
been arranged for next Thursday. He went on to 
explain why Tariff Reformers could not unite on the 
programme known as the half-sheet of notepaper, 
Or upon any policy which put Tariff Reform in the back- 
ground. He further explained that the party 
machinery had been shown to be inefficient, and that 
it was important that the party should consider what 
should be necessary in the way of reorganisation. Mr. 
Chamberlain then went on to discuss the subject which 
had given rise tothe chief speculationsinthe newspapers. 
He said that the great majority, if not all of the party, 
are perfectly ready to accept Mr. Balfour’s leadership. 
He thought it probable that a majority would welcome 
a declaration by Mr. Balfour which would show clearly 
that Tariff Reform is not to be dropped and would in- 
dicate a definite and unmistakable programme to 
which they could all give their hearty support. ‘If, 
however, the majority should be in favour of the views 
expressed by the Free Fooders or should desire 
that the whole question should be left in abeyance, the 
Tariff Reform minority would have in that case to recon- 
sider their position. After giving the matter full con- 
sideration it does not appear to me that it would be 
necessary or wise that they should separate themselves 
from the party as a whole or from its general leadership. 
They may, however, very properly constitute them- 
selves into a Parliamentary group or committee such 
as existed during the late Parliament.” It will thus be 
seen Mr. Chamberlain’s threats stop short of a seces- 
sion, though they indicate a policy which could only 
perpetuate the divisions of his party and reproduce at 
the next election domestic embarrassments which 
contributed to the disasters of the last. 

Lorp CARRINGTON spoke at a meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club on Monday and gave some particulars 
of his experiments in small holdings and allotments. 
At Spalding he had let 650 acres to 202 tenants ata 
rent of £1,325, and the unpaid rents at the present 
moment only amounted to £66s. The tenants had 
done so well that they had deposits in the credit bank 
amounting to £230. These tenants had left their 
former cottages and had asked him to build larger 
houses for them to live in. He was building such 
houses on a practical and not on a charitable basis. 
The houses that were evacuated by his tenants 
were occupied by agricultural labourers. He 
showed the effect of his small holdings on 
the depopulation of the neighbourhood. Between 
1882 and 1892 2,500 persons had left the nineteen 
parishes round Spalding, the figure for the years 
between 1892 and 1902 was 150. Inconclusion he told 
his audience that he did not despair of the future. 
Much might be done by public spirit, private enter- 
prise, and Government initiative. Lord Carrington has 
done great service to the country by his public spirit 
and private experiments. He has now the opportunity 
of showing what can be done by Government initia- 
tive, and we are confident that Lord Carrington, the 
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Minister, will do for England what Lord Carrington, 
the landowner, has done for Lincolnshire. We are 
glad to learn that the scope and importance of the 
Board of Agriculture are to be increased. 





Mr. MACKENZIE recalls attention in the Judependent 
Review to some very alarming facts. The Highlands 
used to be a white man’s country. They are becoming 
the red deer’s wilderness. The deer forests that, as 
Professor Schlich has shown, have no economic value 
covered 1,700,000 acres in 1883, and now overspread 
nearly 3,000,000 acres. Men and women are being 
steadily driven off the soil. The Deer Forest Com- 
mission reported more than ten years ago that a very 
considerable part of this country could be used profit- 
ably for crofts and small farms. It is important that this 
vicious tendency, which is making the home of the High- 
land claninto the pleasure hauntof the American million- 
aire, should be arrested by vigorous legislation. Mean- 
while, the cotters of Barra have taken their own way 
of drawing attention to this great evil. They have 
descended, with flags flying and bagpipes skirling, on 
the empty island of Vatersay, captured it and made it a 
settlement of small holders. They are now in possession 
and it is said that it would be a difficult matter to dislodge 
them. It is indeed just possible that the community 
may think that the satisfaction of driving the cotters 
from the shores of empty Vatersay to the crowded slums 
of Glasgow is scarcely worth the bones of a Highland 
policeman. Feudalism, which was once a way of 
keeping a vigorous race of men on the soil, is now 
reduced to an arrangement by which rich men stalk 
deer over the ccuntry and the nation has to keep the 
dispossessed peasant in its overgrown towns. It is an 
unequal bargain, and a Government that faces realities 
will put an end to it. 


TuHeE London County Councillors have been enter- 
tained by the City of Paris with a warmth of hospi- 
tality that is clearly not merely ceremonial. The most 
significant point about their welcome is the part which 
President Loubet has taken in it. The County 
Councillors were received at the Elysée on Wednes- 
day, and the President made a speech in which he said 
that during all his years of office he had devoted all his 
strength to the promotion of the en/enfe, and he re- 
joiced that almost the last visit he was to receive as Pre- 
sident was fromtherepresentatives of the City of London. 
Besides this formal declaration, President Loubet 
showed the warmth of his feelings in private conversa- 
tion, and proposed the health of King Edward VII. 
with some graceful words on the part which the King 
had taken in promoting the entente. Afterwards the 
Councillors were received at the Foreign Office by M. 
Rouvier, who greeted them in English and expressed 
his desire for the further extension of the enfente. The 
French papers are full of friendly references to the visit, 
and the Journal contained a welcome in English. 

Tue Liberal Magazine for February gives a detailed 
analysis of the voting at the General Election. We 
have explained already the method by which allowance 
is made for uncontested seats in calculating the votes 
given to the two parties. If this system is applied to 
the last four elections we get these results: 

In 1892 the Liberals polled a majority of 200,000 votes 
and obtained a majority of 40 seats. 
In 1895 the Unionists had a majority of 103,000 votes 
and a majority of 152 seats. 
In 1900, the Unionists had a majority of 123,000 votes 
and a majority of 134 seats. 
In 1906, the Liberals had a majority of 837,000 votes 
and a majority of 354 seats. 
If the majority of seats were proportioned in each case 
exactly to the majority of votes the Liberal majority of 
354 would be reduced to 94, the Tory majority of 134 in 
1900 should have been a majority of 16. The Tory 





majority of 152 in 1895 should have been a majority of 
14, and the Liberal majority of 40 in 1892 would have 
been a majority of 28. British history would have fol- 
lowed a different course if the majorities in the House of 


Commons had corresponded to the votes in the country. 


A CASE of great importance to municipalities was 
decided on Monday by Mr. Justice Farwell. The ques- 
tion was whether the Manchester Corporation had a 
right, under statutory powers given to them in connec- 
tion with the buying up and working of certain tram- 
ways, to carry on the business of carriers on an exten- 
sive scale, and to use for that purpose part of the 
money borrowed for tramway purposes. Mr. Justice 
Farwell’s judgment is not entirely decisive He holds 
that the Corporation are entitled to use their tramways 
for the purpose of conveying and delivering animals, 
goods, minerals and parcels, to build goods 
Stations for the reception and delivery of such 
animals, goods, &c., to provide carts and horses, 
&c., for collection and distribution, and to receive 
and transmit goods by rail. But all goods, &c., dealt 
with by the Corporation as carriers must travel over 
some part of their tramways. Their carrying business 
must not be carried on independent of their tramways. 
They must not collect or deliver goods, &c., outside 
the radius of their tramway system. Nor must they 
act as general agents for railway companies. There 
may be some difficulty in applying this decision to par- 
ticular cases, but the general principle on which it is 
based seems to be clear, though it is arrived at by the 
interpretation of several different statutes, local and 
general. The main question for the judge was whether 
the business of carriers is a natural incident in that of 
tram proprietors, and he has held that it is. 





THE appointment of Mr. J. W. Mackail to the 
Professorship of Poetry at Oxford in succession to Dr. 
Bradley should be unanimously approved. The fact 
that Mr. Mackail had no competitor is a sign that 
the University of Oxford has no doubt of his fitness 
for the position. Mr. Mackail is himself a delicate 
poet, and he has proved himself to be a fine critic by the 
best of all possible proofs, namely, by excellent transla- 
tions of great poetry. His life of William Morris has 
shown him to be so catholic in his tastes that 
he can admire Sigurd as well as the ned and 
the Odyssey. The Professorship of Poetry has been 
the cause of some ignorant ridicule, as if its object 
were to teach undergraduates how to write English 
verses. It is, however, a valuable institution, since 
it keeps alive the idea that poetry deserves to be studied 
as well as mathematics. Nearly all the Professors of 
Poetry, from Matthew Arnold to the present day, at 
least have been men able to recognise the beauties of 
modern as well as of ancient verse. Dr. Bradley’s lec- 
tures on Shakespeare’s tragedies have been as eagerly 
read in print as they were eagerly listened to when 
delivered, and there is no reason to doubt that Mr. 
Mackail will be a worthy successor to him. 

Lapy Grey died early on Sunday morning in the 
schoolhouse at Ellingham, whither she was carried 
after her accident and where she had lain ever since 
without recovering consciousness. Her life was passed 
in a privacy which is not to be disturbed by reason of 
her death. The full extent of her virtues and her 
charm were known only to a few intimate friends, and 
it is for them to speak of her. The eminence of Sir 
Edward Grey and the tragic circumstances of the loss 
which he has suffered make it impossible, however, for 
us to pass over that loss in absolute silence, but we will 
say no more than that he has the silent sympathy of all 
his countrymen, and it may be some comfort to him to 
know that that sympathy is silent from on understand'ng 
that what he has lost is beyond the power of words to 
express. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S POSITION. 


T was difficult to suppose, when the elections were 
over and the Liberal Government had received 
the most decisive vote of confidence that the country has 
given to any Government for seventy years, that Mr. 
Balfour had still worse things to suffer. But the events 
of the last fortnight show that his troubles are only 
beginning. Mr. Chamberlain and he have dined to- 
gether, they have corresponded, but they remain politi- 
cally estranged. It was for some days uncertain 
whether what is left of Mr. Balfour’s party in the 
House of Commons would break up into two parties 
or who would be its leader if it remained a single 
party. A meeting of the party has been demanded 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and though strong pressure is 
being applied to get him to withdraw his demand, it is 
doubtful whether the holding of the meeting is not 
less of a danger to the party than another attempt to 
keep these discontents under. Mr. Balfour, who 
believed when he put Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
into office that the country would think his Cabinet 
too ill-assorted to hold together, finds that the crisis 
is in his own party and the discords among his own 
friends. 

To understand how Mr. Balfour’s tactics have 
destroyed his own position it is necessary to look back 
over the last three years. Three years ago he had to 
decide how he was to treat Mr. Chamberlain’s sudden 
attempt to make Unionism a Protectionist creed. At 
that time there were a great many Unionists who 
would have supported Mr. Balfour if he had resisted 
Mr. Chamberlain. He decided to check Mr. Cham- 
berlain in some ways and to help him in 
others. To check him he tried to keep the 
political issues general, whereas Mr. Chamberlain 
wanted them to be limited to the Fiscal question. He 
helped him on the other hand by inventing a formula 
under cover of which Mr. Chamberlain was able with 
a plausible good faith to undermine the position of 
the Unionist Free Traders. What made Mr. Balfour’s 
tactics disastrous to himself was that everything he 
did contributed to make his own position weaker, 
without inflicting a proportionate injury on Mr. Cham- 
berlain. The plan of burying the Fiscal question in a 
cloud of political controversies was an ingenious one if a 
little judgment had been shown in choosing the con- 
troversies. But Mr. Balfour only suffocated his party 
in his plan for smothering Mr. Chamberlain. He made 
Protection still more unpopular by associating it with 
Chinese labour, but his party sufferedjust as severely from 
that association as did Mr. Chamberlain. The months 
that were to wear out Mr. Chamberlain piled new un- 
popularities on Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. If Mr. 
Balfour did not want to fight the election on the Fiscal 
question, he did not make things better by having it 
fought on Chinese labour and the treatment of the 
volunteers. It was about as effective as cutting off your 
nose to spite your face. He went into the election as 
the party leader, and therefore it mattered more to 
him than to anybody in what sort of plight the party 
emerged from the election. It fared worse in 1906 
than it would have done in 1904. Mr. Balfour's posi- 
tion in dealing with Mr. Chamberlain’s demands is 
correspondingly weaker. Yet it was to strengthen 
that position that the election was delayed. 


If Mr. Balfour’s plan for weakening Mr. Cham- 
berlain has had this contrary effect, his encourage- 
ment to his plans and enthusiasms has destroyed his 
own following. It is quite clear that if Mr. Chamber- 
lain was to be prevented from forcing Protection on 
the Unionist Party, Mr. Balfour ought to have been 
careful to preserve the Free Traders from destruction. 
In 1904 the Free Traders in his party were a formidable 
body. In 1906 they are atiny fragment. Mr. Balfour 
kept his Government alive by methods that killed 
the men on whom he ought to have relied. We 
are not now assuming that Mr. Baltour was a 
Free Trader. We are merely considering how he 
ought to have acted in the capacity in which he has 
regarded himself throughout the discussions, as a 
man who is before all things a party leader who wished 
to save the party from the odium of Protection. The 
far-sighted policy we believe was an immediate 
resistance to Mr. Chamberlain. But even if it was 
possible to achieve what Mr. Balfour wanted without 
this open breach, it was surely a manifest folly to 
let Mr. Chamberlain consolidate the Protectionist 
forces within the party and expel the Free Traders 
from it. 

The result of these errors of tactics is that Mr. 
Chamberlain now finds himself in a position in which 
he can make demands that are humiliating to Mr. 
Balfour. His friends gave out that he presented three 
courses to the Unionist leader. The party could be 
held together if Mr. Balfour withdrew his declaration 
against Protection and accepted the General Tariff ; 
or, again, if the leadership was committed to Mr. 
Walter Long. If neither of these courses was 
followed, Mr. Chamberlain would secede, and form 
his own party. Mr. Chamberlain himself has too 
chivalrous a nature to tolerate the idea of dis- 
placing or succeeding Mr. Balfour, and therefore he 
offered him an alternative which is far more wounding 
to Mr. Balfour’s dignity. Leaders do not generally 
take to the prospect of reversing their relations with 
their less distinguished followers, and Mr. Balfour, it 
is understood, felt towards the proposal that he 
should follow Mr. Long much as Pitt felt towards 
the proposal that he should serve under Adding- 
ton. We think there is too much of this spirit 
in politics; but there it is, and it has to be reckoned 
with. 

This was the situation for some days, but there 
was a suspicion in many quarters that Mr. Chamber- 
lainwas laying a game of bluff. The suspicion found 
expression in the Yorkshire Post, which pointed out 
that Mr. Chamberlain could not count on taking any- 
thing like all the Tariff Reformers with him if he 
seceded. Many of them were not prepared to split the 
party, and there must have been but few of them who 
did not see that a break with the party would make the 
fortunes of Tariff Reform desperate. This anticipation 
has proved to be quite correct. On Thursday Mr. 
Chamberlain, who as the Jimes rather unkindly 
puts it, was better able to make his own views 
clear after a study of the views of others, published a 
manifesto in which he repudiated the idea of a seces- 
sion. He explained that he wanted a party meeting in 
order that Mr. Balfour might learn the views of the party, 
and he added that even if it turned out that the Free 
Traders were a majority of the party he and his 
friends would not leave it. They would form a group 
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of their own in the House of Commons, but they would 
remain in the party. 

The party meeting which, according to some ac- 
counts, is to take place next Thursday at Lansdowne 
House is thus meant to give Mr. Balfour the views of his 
followers. But itis equally important that his followers 
should learn the views of their leader. Mr. Balfour 
must make up his mind whether he is going to submit 
to Mr. Chamberlain or not. Mr. Chamberlain thinks 
it is asking very little of Mr. Balfour to ask him to 
advance from Sheffield to Birmingham. Sir Joseph 
Lawrence, in a letter tothe 7zmes of Thursday, explain- 
ing why the Iariff Reformers in the City of London do 
not repent their invitation to Mr. Balfour, asks, ‘‘ Can 
it be doubted that before the present Parliament has 
run its course he (z.¢e.,Mr. Balfour) will embrace the 
more spirited doctrine and gain the larger outlook ?”’ 
Mr. Balfour has held his dignity of small account in 
his efforts to save his party, but if he continues to lead 
it in an ambiguous sense and to owe his leader- 
ship to that ambiguity he will be acting like 
a man who does not mind taking advantage 
of a misunderstanding. The important question 
about the party meeting is not what the party 
will do but what he will do. If he decides to resist 
Mr. Chamberlain he will, we believe, even now carry 
the day. There are a great many Unionists who like 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, but do not like it well 
enough to break the party for it, and who doubt very 
much whether anything is gained by pressing it in 
Opposition. If he does not resist he must submit. 
He cannot continue to be the nominal leader of a party 
which is only prevented from breaking up by the 
conviction that he does not mean what he says. 
The challenge is too explicit to be shirked ; the whole 
question is too public to be parried. Therefore if he 
does not resist he will have to admit that he led the 
party to the most crushing defeat in a century for an 
object which he had to renounce on the morrow of the 
battle. He will have wasted not merely the sacrific 
of a man but the sacrifice of a party. , 





LIBERAL FINANCE. 


HE political revolution which has just been 
accomplished must end in financial reform, as 
it proceeded in a large measure from financial discon- 
tent. It is worth while to remind ourselves on the eve 
of the meeting of the new Parliament of the causes 
out of which that discontent arose and of the remedies 
which were loudly demanded by the representatives of 
Liberalism and Labour and placarded in large letters 
all over the country. 

The main cause of dissatisfaction with the financial 
policy of the last Government undoubtedly was the 
extra taxation which it had imposed without any sort 
or kind of corresponding benefit. Taxes were laid on 
for war; and they have been continued for armaments, 
An addition of 4d. to the income-tax has been swallowed 
up by the Admiralty. A new sugar duty, a coal duty, 
and 2d. on tea have been hardly sufficient to satisfy the 
Voracious appetite of the War Office. Every class 
seems to have suffered; and there can be no doubt 
that a great part of the great triumph of last month is 
accounted for by the incompetence and prodigality of 
Balfourite and Chamberlainite finance. 


To take another example, whatever may be said 
(and much may be said) about the commercial reputa- 
tion of Japan, we cannot but envy and applaud the for- 
titude and resolution of the financial measures adopted 
by the Japanese Government during the war and since 
its close. Already it has been announced that the 
ordinary expenditure on army and navy is to be reduced 
at once to something not greatly in excess of the year 
before the war; and, secondly, a very large sinking 
fund has been proposed, which is to be supported by 
war taxes, Japan has gained in reputation by this 
policy, and her credit actually stands higher than it did 
before the war, in spite of the frightful additions which 
have been made to the national indebtedness. It is 
melancholy to contrast this provident courage with 
the cowardly incapacity displayed by the late Unionist 
Administration before, during, and after the Boer War. 
Before it they raided the Sinking Fund and lowered the 
price of Consols. During it they failed to increase the 
taxation to the extent which circumstances required, so 


that our public credit fell lower and lower ; and all the. 


time they kept holding out illusory promises of a speedy 
peace and of magnificent contributions from the gold 
mines. Worst of all, when the war was over, though 
they made a great display of restoring the Sinking 
Fund, they proceeded to pile up ‘‘ Works” debt with 
one hand as fast as they cancelled Ordinary debt with 
the other. So that since the war there has been no re- 
duction in the total liabilities of the nation. So far as 
credit is concerned we are 20 per cent. worse off than 
in the year 1808. 

The new Chancellor of the Exchequer, therefore, is 
confronted by very great difficulties. But if he faces them 
fairly and squarely he has such an opportunity as has 
befallen no Chancellor of the Exchequer since Sir 
Robert Peel inherited an empty and embarrassed Trea- 
sury in 1840. Thereis, of course, only one possible way 
out of the labyrinth, and fortunately the clue was given 
to the country by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, by 
Mr. Asquith himself, by Mr. Morley, and by all the 
leading members of the Liberal Party on the eve of the 
General Election. It is only by substantial reduc. 
tions in military and naval estimates and by 
putting an immediate stop to the system of borrowing 
money for military and naval works that war taxes 
can be abolished, that the Sinking Fund can be 
restored, and that provision can be made for the 
social and economic requirements of the town and 
of the countryside. Fortunately, as we have said, 
the policy of the Government has been plainly declared ; 
the nation has given in the most express language a 
complete and peremptory mandate for these reduc- 
tions, and we trust that a good beginning has already 
been made at the Admiralty and War Office. The first 
Budget of the Government will, we hope, contain an 
instalment and promise of the great financial reforms 
by which the burdens now pressing upon labour and in- 
dustry can alone be lightened and a new era of strenuous 
economy and well-directed expenditure entered upon. 
It is, of course, unfortunately true that by resigning 
in December instead of in July of last year Mr, Balfour 
has largely spoilt the chances of this year’s Budget. 
Mr. Asquith warned the country in his election 
speeches that he had not a free hand, and that the 
Budget he will draw up will represent not the reforms 
he would like to introduce but the reforms that the 
situation he has inherited will allow him to introduce. 
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It is important that Mr. Asquith should make 
the best of that situation, and we are con- 
vinced that he realises this as clearly as any- 
body. Unless all the Departments are dominated 
by the sense of the special mission with which 
this Goverament is entrusted, the mission of regenera- 
ting our own country, the great causes of social 
reform will be defeated, and the hopes of those who 
live in crowded alleys and fading villages will be 
cruelly disappointed. 

If we wanted to find the best argument that has 
lately been advanced for that vigorous intensive policy 
which we have long urged upon the Liberal 
Party we should turn to the speech made by 
Sir James Crichton Browne at the dinner of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association last Saturday. 
Sir James Crichton Browne said that at the 
present time pulmonary consumption was killing 
40 000 people in England and Wales per year, which 
meant a proportion of 1,200 deaths per million. 
Sixty-seven years ago, when civil registration began, 
the deaths were 68,000 per year, or 3,800 per million. 
Dr. Ransom, whom Sir James Crichton Browne 
counts the highest authority in England, said in 
1894 that if the rate of imprevement of the pre- 
vious fifty years were maintained the disease would 
be as rare as leprosy by 1924. Unfortunately the 
rate of improvement has not been quite maintained, 
and D-. Ransom now gives the disease another six years 
of life in this country. What is particularly interesting 
about this fight against consumption is that the 
best results have followed from measures of general 
reform, which were not directed against the disease. 
Thus the drainage of the fens, which was an agricul- 
tural measure, had an immediate and striking effect on 
the death-rate from consumption. The laying of 
main sewers and house drains was a defensive measure 
against other diseases than consumption, but this also 
had diminished the death-rate from that disease. 
Sir James Crichton Browne thinks that the rate of im- 
provement has been checked by the increased migra- 
tion from the country to thetowns. The facts he gives 
in his lecture like those which were so eloquently set 
out at the recent Congress of Pa’is, give an added zest 
and romance to the cause of social reform, for they 
show that in grappling with the diseases of the State 
politicians are making war, often in ways they did 
not dream of, on the diseases of mankind. 





THE CRISIS IN ITALY. 


HE fall of the Fortis Cabinet in Italy seems likely 

to mark a turning-point of some importance in 

the course of Italian politics. Itis just five years since 
in February, 1901, the ZanardellisGiolitti Cabinet took 
office, and after a long period of reaction and chaos 
the country found its destinies in Liberal hands. It 
would be difficult to overstate what those five years 
of Liberalism have done for Italy. The cloud of 
despotic traditions and militarist obscurantism was 
blown away; and with the disavowal of coercion 
as a remedy for economic misery and discontent, that 
misery and discontent have entered upon new and 
much more hopeful phases. Conservatism itself has 
undergone profound changes, and if a Conservative 
Leader, Baron Sonnino, succeeds now in directing a 


Cabinet that can govern the country, he is attempting it 
upon a basis and with a programme that to the Italian 
Conservatives of five years ago would have been 
unthinkable. 

It is only fair toemphasise such facts by way of 
reminder, before one animadverts on the causes which 
have brought the succession of Liberal Cabinets to an 
end. These causes can be followed for the most part 
in the personal career of Signor Giolitti, whose 
brilliant and versatile genius has been the moving 
force in the Government of the country throughout 
the period. He began in 1go1 by leaning strongly 
to the Lett, and drawing support even from 
the Socialists. By the side of Zanardelli, 
the humane and conscientious but somewhat 
old-fashioned Liberal, Giolitti represented the newer 
democracy. It was while the Cabinet was thus in 
touch with the Left parties—parties branded by the 
preceding Cabinets as revolutionary outlaws—that the 
whole spirit of Italian administration was so wonder- 
fully transformed in a democratic sense. The immediate 
effects of this upon Italian society were seen in a great 
growth of the Trade Union movement among work- 
men; a great epidemic of strikes, nearly all peaceful 
and successful; and a great revival of interest (ia 
many cases a great purification) in local government. 
At the same time, legislation was pushed forward upon 
parallel lines ; the first great Italian Factory Act was 
passed, and also the remarkable. law giving municipal 
bodies facilities to pursue municipal Socialism. The 
end of this fruitful period began when Signor Giolitti 
quarrelled with the Socialists. Various things promoted 
the rupture, the impatience of the Socialist left wing 
led by Signor Ferri ; the great railway strike defeated by 
Signor Giolitti ; finally (after Zanardelli’s Cabinet respon- 
sibility had ceased) the collisions between strikers and 
troops acting by the Government’s orders, in which some 
strikers were killed. The last raised storms of protest 
from the Extreme Left, who recalled the days of 
General Pelloux and the Milan riots; and, though the 
parallel was scarcely justified, the blunder was bad 
enough to compel Signor Giolitti to look for 
support further to the Right. Once started, this pro- 
cess kept having to be renewed by fresh stages ; the 
Cabinet crises of the past two years carried the Liberal 
Cabinets further and further from the Left, making 
them depend increasingly upon adroit personal com- 
binations between leaders of groups, and less and less 
upon any common enthusiasm for principles and a pro- 
gramme in which the nation could share. The Fortis 
Cabinet, in which Signor Giolitti had no place, though 
he remained a moving spirit, typified the last 
stage of this tendency ; it was really a Centre-coalition 
Cabinet, for some members, such as Signor Malvezzia, 
were not Liberals at all. It showed itself incapable of 
formulating any coherent policy for the problems which 
the country is beset by, and it has fallen, short-lived 
and unwept, amid general contumely. With it falls 
the later Giolitti policy—the policy of combining the 
Centre groups into adroit coalition against the Extreme 
Right on the one hand and the Extreme Left on the 
other. 

The prospect now is that of a Conservative Premier 
in alliance with the Extreme Left, including a leading 
Radical, Signor Sacchi, in his Cabinet, and relying ona 
more or less definite pact with the Socialists. Baron 
Sonnino represents a well-recognised point in the 
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development of Conservatism—the point at which it 
For years he 
has insisted in the Chamber on the need of abating 
the misery of Southern Italy. The South has 
sometimes been with him a sort of stick with which 
to beat the representatives (especially the Socialist 
representatives) of the industrial North. He has 
now his chance of showing how far he is in 
earnest, and what statesmanship he possesses besides 
merely being readier to spend national (which is, 
really, Northern) wealth upon the South than North- 
ern representatives would be. He has advocated 
a comprehensive policy, including the building of rail- 
ways, the remission of taxes, and the resettlement of 
landed property. The problems of the South are, 
however, numerous and complicated, resembling in 
many features those of the Irish congested districts. 
Centuries of misery have demoralised the people, and 
rendered them very poor material to work with. Baron 
Sonnino’s great difficulty will be that of achieving any- 
thing tangible within the short time granted to a weak 
Cabinet for satisfying its critics. 

He bas bid for the support of the Socialists by 
promising universal suffrage. There is, of course, an 
exceptional agitation for this at the moment in nearly 
every continental country in which it is unwon ; and 
the force at the back of it is in every case primarily 
Socialist. In Italy universal suffrage is favoured by many 
Conservatives and disapproved by many Liberals, be- 
cause of the high percentage of illiteracy (56 per cent.) 
in the country. This consideration would render an 
alliance between Baron Sonnino and the Socialists to 
secure universal suffrage quite natural and probable. 
Whether its fruits when won would accrue to Socialism 
or Conservatism is a question which each party seems 
prepared to answer in its own favour. Such an alliance 
would have been out of all reckoning in Italy a few 
years ago; but it corresponds to what has already 
been remarked as a temporary phenomenon in more 
advanced States, and may now have a chance there. 
it is clear that Baron Sonnino’s combination cannot 
otherwise command any but a very weak majority, so 
that the Socialists have a strong position to bargain 
from. , 

In the matter of foreign policy we anticipate no real 
change. When the Fortis Cabinet fell, certain German 
newspapers raised pzans of satisfaction over the pos- 
sible change of Foreign Minister. But the Marquis 
di San Giuliano, who has held the post since Signor 
Tittoni left it in December, has done nothing but con- 
tinue (with marked personal ability) the course of 
policy, which has been that inspired by Italian Liberal- 
ism through the period we have considered. The policy 
is that of cultivating the warm friendship of France 
and is in immediate contrast to the anti-French policy 
of Crispi. Itis not a policy of hostility to the Triple 
Alliance, but it is one by which the Triple Alliance is 
robbed, so far as Italy goes, of any aggressive sting 
that formerly lurked in it. Putting Italy, as it does, 
on the best terms with the two Mediterranean naval 
Powers, France and Great Britain, and with her chief 
land-neighbour, France, it has been an undoubted boon 
to a people less able than any to bear the crushing 
burden of military and naval armaments. There is no 
body of opinion adverse to it in Italy, and no proba- 
bility that it will be reversed by Count Guicciardini, who 
now succeeds to the direction of the Foreign Office. 


SMALL HOLDINGS IN ABERDEENSHIRE: 
A SUGGESTION. 
HREE things have contributed to the success of 
Danish farming—thrift, education, small holdings. 
These three things are pre-eminently to the fore in Aber- 
deenshire. It is not necessary to speak of the thrift of 
the Aberdonian—it has passed into history as a proverb, 
and while it may not be so much to the fore now as it 
has been, it is still a great characteristic of the people. 
Nor is it necessary to speak at length of the conspicuous 
place which education has occupied in Aberdeenshire. 
At random one could mention many well-known names. 
Bain, Minto, Elmslie, and Rabbi Davidson were Aber- 
deenshire men. George Macdonald was bred on the 
Bares of Huntly. Keig was the birthplace of Robertson 
Smith. James Macdonald, of the Zimes, was born in 
Dyce; Thomas Davidson, “the wandering scholar,” in 
Fetterangus; David Masson, in Aberdeen; James 
Annand, M.P. for East Aberde-nshire, in Longside; 
Robertson Nicoll, in Lumsden. But the Aberdeen men 
who have attained distinction in the wld are too 
numerous to mention. Denmark’s enthusiasm for 
education has not yet taken this form, and were a com- 
parison to stop here it would in fact be no comparison. 
Denmark’s glory is, that she has produced, not famous 
scholars, but teachers whose great ambition is to remain 
in Denmark to teach the youth of Denmark. This has 
also been the glory of Aberdeenshire. Many a teacher 
of outstanding ability has sought no wider field than 
the limits of his own shire, and so out-of-the-way country 
schools have kept enthusiasm for education alive. The 
result is, that the Aberdeenshire farmer is often a student 
and a thinker. His reading may not be wide, but he has 
done better than read widely, he has read intelligently 
and thought out life’s problems for himself. I know a 
small farmer on the low-lying lands of Buchan, who for 
sheer intellect might have stood alongside the best that 
Aberdeenshire has given to the world. I know another 
farmer on the hill lands, with a breeze about him like 
the breezes that for ever sweep his own hillsides, and 
strong like the granite rocks under his feet, a thinker of 
the Carlyle type, from whom, when he is in the mood, 
words picturesque and forcible, like Carlyle’s words, 
tumble over each other in their desire to clothe the 
thoughts of the man’s vigorous mind in living form. 
Aberdeenshire is also like Denmark in the size of 
its holdings. This is particularly so in East Aberdeen- 
shire. Standing on the high ground at New Deer one 
might think one’s self in Denmark. There.is the same 
low-lying but undulating country—the highest hill in Den- 
mark is 550 ft. and the highest hill in this district is 
something over 700 ft.—there is the same want of trees, 
and the country is exposed to the same sweeping winds. 
The holdings are roughly the same size. The average 
size of the peasant farms of Denmark is 93 acres. The 
average size of the farms in East Aberdeenshire is some- 
thing between 80 and 100 acres. There are, for example, 
223 farms in the parish of New Deer and there are 
135 crofts. Of these farms there are only fifty-three 
over 4,100 of rent and all the crofts are rented at #30 or 
under. If the rental be taken at 18s. per acre—which, 
I believe, is about the figure—it will be seen that the 
holdings in the .parish of New Deer are mostly small 
holdings. And so are the holdings on Lord Aberdeen’s 
estate, which begins at New Deer and goes west. It 
extends to 53,000 acres, of which about 48,300 acres 
are arable. It is divided into 809 farms. The average 
farm is about 60 acres. There are 54 holdings under 
5 acres, 220 holdings under 10 acres, 457 holdings under 
30 acres, 540 holdings under 50 acres, and 671 holdings 
under roo acres. There are only 138 holdings over 
100 acres, 54 Over 200 acres, 22 over 300 acres, 8 over 
400 acres, and 3 over 500 acres. 
It is noteworthy that Aberdeenshire is not behind 
Denmark in thrift and in education, and that the con- 
figuration of the countries, the climates, and the size of 
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the holdings are nearly alike, and yet the prosperity that 
has come to agriculture in Denmark has not yet visited 
Aberdeenshire. I wonder if the reason is to be found 
in the differences, which, notwithstanding their likeness, 
still exist. The farmers of Aberdeen are tenant farmers ; 
the farmers of Denmark are occupying owners. The farmers 
of Aberdeenshire are individualistic to the backbone, re- 
fusing to have anything to do with co-operation; the 
farmers of Denmark have make co-operation a fine art. 
1 would not care to say that to these differences alone 
the greater success of Denmark is to be attributed, but 
doubtless they account for a good deal, and it would 
be an interesting experiment to try occupying owner- 
ship plus co-operation among the farmers on Lord 
Aberdeen’s estate, for example, in order to ascertain 
whether the result in Aberdeenshire would be the same 
as the result in Denmark. I mention Lord Aberdeen’s 
estate for various reasons. He is one of the best 
of landlords who, at great loss to himself, has retained 
small holdings on his estate, and who would do arything 
in reason to help to solve the problem of rural depopula- 
tion, which is also to a considerable extent the terrible 
problem of the slum and the unemployed. His factor, 
Mr. ,C. G. Smith, accompanied the Scottish farmers to 
Denmark, and he is sympathetic. But there are other 
reasons. There is no other estate where such an experi- 
ment could be tried with a better chance of success. Is 
not one of the great difficulties in the creation of small 
holdings the fact that landlords as a rule will not split up 
their estates into small holdings ? Another difficulty, and 
some people think an insuperable difficulty, is the 
financial inability of the landlord to make roads and pro- 
vide buildings for the small holder. But these are not 
difficulties with Lord Aberdeen—the small holdings are 
there, the roads are there, the buildings are there. The 
only thing requiring to be done is to make the farmer an 
occupying owner, instead of a tenant, and then get him 
to co-operate. Now that may be difficult enough, but it 
is less difficult than in addition having to create the small 
holdings, and to make the roads, and to build the stead- 
ings. It has this further advantage, that it would be 
possible to make the experiment without State aid and 
not, therefore, in the future, but now. I have no manner 
of doubt that the State will have to come to the help 
of the small farmer, but I have as little doubt that the 
best way to secure State aid is to show, as I think Lord 
Aberdeen could show—it has been shown before—that it 
is possible and worth while to create a class of peasant 
proprietors working in a colony on a co-operative basis. 

Suppose he were willing to sell a suitable portion of 
his estate at twenty years’ purchase. His farms are 
rented at about 16s. per acre. The selling price would 
therefore be £16 per acre. Estates have sold recently 
in Perthshire at from £15 to £17 per acre. Suppose he 
were willing to sell at £16 per acre and accept payment 
in thirty years by yearly instalments, 3 per cent. being 
charged on the unpaid balance, this would mean that 
his tenants would pay on am average in extinction of prin- 
cipal and interest something over 15s. per acre instead 
of 16s., and at the end of thirty years their holdings would 
be their own. Lord Aberdeen’s tenants would accept 
such terms. I do not say that it would not mean a 
sacrifice to some of them, because they would have to 
keep up the buildings and pay the whole taxes, 
but I am convinced that this sacrifice would be willingly 
made. They would have something to make sacrifices 
for. The farms would be their own. Would such an 
arrangement be satisfactory to Lord Aberdeen? I think 
it would, though I believe a higher figure than I have 
mentioned could be got for the farms if that were 
necessary. But let the figure I’ have mentioned stand. 
Lord Aberdeen would have no taxes to pay and no build- 
ings ta erect. At the present time he is unable in many 
cases to get interest on money expended on buildings. 
Now, during the ‘next twenty years many new buildings 
will have to be erected. In our calculations that fact 
must never be lost sight of, and with that in view there 





is not much inducement for him to hold on. There 
would be more money, apart from other considerations, 
in the scheme I have suggested. If it were to succeed 
there would be a good deal more money, for the price 
of land in the neighbourhood of the holdings would 
rise, which Lord Aberdeen could take advantage of 
if he so desired. Something, however, will \have to be 
done sooner or later. The present system will not last. 
Lord Aberdeen, in order to do all that a man ‘can do 
to retain small holdings may be willing to build steadings 
for his poorer tenants and seek no return for his money, 
but some day—and this is the serious aspect of the ques- 
tion from a national point of view—the estate will pass 
into other hands, and it will have to be run, not on 
philanthropic but on ordinary business principles. If 
better rents cannot then be obtained for the small hold- 
ings than are obtained now, the old short-sighted policy— 
short-sighted so far, at least, as the nation is concerned— 
will be adopted, buildings will not be renewed, crofts will 
be merged into large farms, and the opportunity of making 
an experiment in occupying ownership which might have 
far-reaching results will have gone. 

I believe it would be easier to get Lord Aberdeen to 
create a class of peasant proprietors than it would be to 
get the peasant proprietors themselves to co-operate. The 
very fact that they are independent Scotchmen makes co- 
operation difficult. The fact that they are farmers makes 
it more difficult. The merchant turns over a good part 
of his stock every week, and the buying, and the selling, 
and the bustle of the market sharpen the intellect and 
give rapidity to the movement of body and mind alike, 
and change comes easy to him. It is different with the 
farmer. He does not turn over his stock every week. 
Months elapse from the time he buys cattle till he sells 
them fat. It takes years before the calf is ready for the 
butcher. And so with his crops. He sows in the spring- 
time and reaps in the autumm He has to wait for the 
seasons. His intellect is strong and vigorous as any 
intellect in the market place, but his calling has made 
it move slowly. That must be kept in mind. Further, 
the Aberdeenshire farmer is not only a Scotchman and 
a farmer, he is am Aberdeenshire farmer. That means 
that he has the independence and the caution of the 
ordinary Scotch farmer intensified. Now it should not 
be forgotten that the cooperative movement in England 
originated in a town where change was common and 
at a time 'of great poverty. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the farmers of Denmark, more capable of co-opera- 
tion than Scotchmen, had to be brought face to face 
with ruin before they co-operated. If we keep these 
things in mind it will not surprise us if the Aberdeen- 
shire farmer, with his leanings all the other way and 
not likely to starve for sometime yet, refuses to embrace 
co-operation without the fullest inquiry. The success, 
however, of co-operation in general and of co-operation 
in agriculture in particular, as shown in Denmark, has 
changed things a good deal and should materially help 
the intelligent Aberdeenshire farmer in making the 
change to-day. Some public men doubt whether it is 
a wise thing for the large farmer to cooperate. There 
is no doubt in the mind of any public man as to the 
wisdom of co-operation among small farmers. There 
may be a doubt as to whether it would be wise 
for the small Aberdeenshire farmer to turn from 
the growing of oats and the rearing of cattle to the pro- 
duction of milk and butter and bacon and eggs. There 
is no doubt about the wisdom of co-operation to carry 
on the branch of farming in which he is at present en- 
gaged if it pays best, or any other branch which may be 
found to pay better. The time is opportune. The Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society of Scotland has just been 
formed. Whatever its future may be it will go to its 
work meantime with all the strength and exuberance of 
youth, and it will leave no stone unturned to ensure the 
success of the first co-operative movement in which it 
bas a free hand. If Lord Aberdeen and his factor and 
the Co-operative Agricultural Organisation Society, acting 
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together, cannot make the small farmers of Aber- 
deenshire co-operate, I do not think any other individual 
or body of individuals need try. J. M. Hopce. 





THE DISCOVERY OF TURNER. 
HERE are several interesting points about the new 
Tumers now to be seen at the National Gallery 
of British Art. It is interesting, for instance, to find that 
no recent Director of the National Gallery has had the 
curiosity to inspect them. They came into the possession 
of the nation in 1856. They were then supposed to be 
either too much damaged, or too unfinished, or both, to be 
worth showing. So they have remained stored away until 
in an interregnum of Directors the Keeper has taken 
action, with the result that the nation is now the richer 
for twenty-one masterpieces. The next interesting 
point is the treatment which the pictures have received 
and its result. Most of the late Turners hitherto known 
to the public were varnished before their paint was pro- 
perly dry, tne result being that a great part of their beauty 
has been destroyed, for the varnish, becoming in process 
of time more or less mixed up with the paint, obliterated 
much of the delicacy of contrasted colours, on which their 
beauty and also their illusion mainly depended. The 
varnish, too, has darkened and grown dirty, and could 
not be removed without destroying the surface of the 
pictures. These new Turners, on the contrary, though 
their canvases were in very bad repair, were discovered, 
when cleaned, to be in excellent condition so far as their 
paint was concerned. They had been hidden away from 
the light and neglected in every way. Yet now that they 
have been simply cleaned and varnished with a coat of 
mastic, they are found to be as fresh in colour and as 
uninjured in texture as if painted yesterday. It will be 
interesting to hear what the chemists have to say to this 
fact- Darkness is usually supposed to have a bad effect 
on the colours of a picture. In this case it has had the 
best possible effect, viz., none at all. 

But these points, though interesting enough, 
are nothing compared with the interest of the pic- 
tures themselves. Hitherto there has been much doubt 
about the sanity of Turner’s latest pictures, though none, 
of course, about their ability. It could be seen that he 
was trying to paint light, but there seemed to be some 
inconsistency in his method. In some cases there was a 
reckless disregard of values. The blue sky was darker 
than the crowds of gaily dressed figures on the earth, and 
the bright colours of these figures were more various 
and strongly contrasted than ‘they could ever appear 
when seen in a full blaze of sunlight. For the blaze of 
the sun unifies or obliterates colours subjected to it and 
also forms. The man who sets out to paint sunlight 
must be content to make it the one subject of his picture. 
In the pictures which Turner finished to what he con- 
sidered exhibition pitch he was not content to do this. 
He still tried to fill them with colour and also with form, 
and in the effort robbed many of them of that illusion of 
light which it was his main purpose to achieve. But in 
several of these newly-discovered pictures, particularly 
in the “ Norham Castle” and “The Sunset with a Boat 
betweeri Headlands,” the illusion is unspoilt by any super- 
fluity of finish. Turner, perhaps, regarded them as un- 
finished himself. He left them unvarnished at any rate. 
But we have got used to the methods of “ luminarists ” 
since 1850, and we can see now that to finish these 
pictures any more would be to finish the light out of 
them. There may be some doubt, with some artists, 
whether their pictures are finished or not. There can 
be none with Turner, for his handling of paint is so 
delicate and expressive at its best that another touch 
could only dull it. In these great works his handling is 
at its very best. They seem to be wrought with air and 
fire. The paint of his seas looks as liquid as the 
water which it represents. Every feathery stroke, every 
flake, every splash is a work of calculated inspiration. 
The surface trembles and glimmers like a weft of sun- 


light trembles and glimmers as if it would pass away 
even while we look. The canvases are full of the chang- 
ing evanescent life of the sky. They seem to register a 
chosen moment of time, a moment when the earth and 
the heavens are at one, united in the same enchantment, 
the spell of which must be broken by any stirring of the 
clouds that seem to be moving as we look at them. 

Light, as the experiments of many modern painters 
have proved, cannot be represented except by an extreme 
delicacy of handling. It is the bloom upon the world, 
and unless paint is so manipulated as to give the quality 
of that bloom, the beauty and illusion of light cannot be 
conjured on to the canvas. Turner, as his earlier 
works have proved already, could manipulate paint as 
well as Titian himself. The “ Venus and Adonis” now on 
view at the Old Masters shows him emulating the handling 
of Titian and almost rivalling it. He was, therefore, better 
equipped than any painter of his time for the represen- 
tation of light. In the course of his long life he travelled 
through every phase of landscape painting and inevitably 
at the end he was allured by that great problem of light 
which still remained to be solved. We can see now that 
he solved it more completely than any painter who has 
attempted it, and that he did so because he was able 
to work paint into any texture he chose. He was a 
greater craftsman than any of the French Impressionists, 
and his craftsmanship, before he attacked the problem 
of light, had been perfected in the practice of the older 
imaginative art. Turner was seldom or never a painter 
of mere phenomena. He always attempted through land- 
scape to express his emotions and ideas, and he was 
drawn to the painting of light because his later visions 
were of a world transfigured by light. So there is a 
grandeur and unity of design in these pictures not to be 
found in the works of men such as Monet, who have 
made brilliant studies of light as a mere phenomenon. 
Turner, one feels, was a kind of fire worshipper, and 
painted the glory of the sun with a devotional passion. 
The sun seems to rise like a god rising from his temple, 
with the hills and waters ranged in order due to pay 
him honour. There is no need for any human in- 
terest in these great heavenly spectacles, nor is there 
any need for any contrast of darkness in the fore- 
ground to remind us that they are viewed from solid 
earth. Turner looked into the distance when he 
painted them, and we must do the same in imagination. 
They are pitched higher in key than any other pictures, 
except these. of some modern impressionists, as high, m 
deed, as the very highest of Turner’s water-colours, and 
they seem to prove that the lightness of those water- 
colours was intended, and that Turner in this last period 
of his art had got beyond effects of contrast or illusions of 
solidity. Light was all in all to him, form and colour 
were only means of displaying its subtleties, objects were 
studied merely in the relations which light set up be- 
tween them. The world was lost in light, and Turner’s 
imagination was flooded and dazzled with it. Some of the 
pictures here are studies not of blazing sunlight but of 
the subtleties of light diffused or half muffled in mists. 
The wonderful “Thames from above Waterloo Bridge,” 
for instance, is a picture of forms glimmering through 
vapour and reflected in trembling waters. You can see 
the Dome of St. Paul’s very faint in the distance, and look 
up the river gleaming faint under shadowy arches. 

The rocky bay with classic figures and ships is a 
romantic piece so unfinished that one cannot be sure 
what Turner would have made of it. There are rocks 
drawn with wonderful mastery on the left, and on the 
right a fleet of Greek vessels with masts lowered, ranged 
in line and pointing out from the shore. In the midst is 
a sea of a strange lustrous green, with a rich Venetian 
glory about it. What colours would have been added to 
contrast with that splendour cannot be said. But the pro- 
mise is magnificent. The beautiful Hastings is also pal- 
pably unfinished, but most of the other pictures no 
one could wish to be touched or added to, and it will be 
long before we shal] have learnt all their beauties. 
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A LOST PASSAGE. 


(Dr. CALIBAN, from his convalescence in Bournemouth, sends us 
the following, which reached him anonymously, and which 
he believes to be a suppressed portion of Mr. Phillips’s 
Nero. We have had it examined by eighteen experts, 
of whom seventeen regard it as a clumsy forgery. The 
eighteenth is not well, but will give his opinion in writing 
sworn before witnesses. We print it for what it is worth. ] 

Scene: A Balcony overlooking Roma. In the middle 

distance the Tawny Tiber, with real water. To 
these . . . + 
Enter Nero. He is picking at the strings of a harp and 
ridesona Zepra. Exit ZeBra, 
NERO: 

Here is the City of Rome spread out before me. 

The Imperial City of Rome spread out before me, 

And, ah! the dawn upon the Volscian Hills. 

, ° ‘ ‘ (Applause.) 

Dear God! The very houses seem asleep! 

(Loud applause.) 

But, oh! My weariness outleaps my function, 

For meward hath the Moon, the Pitiless Moon, 

Aimed all day long her amorous archery, 

Silver with memories of the Plenilune 

And Secular Heraldy. 

(Here exit Mr. Max Beerbohm.) 

(Wildly, to nobody, and rubbing the grease off his 

forehead.) 
Bring me me Beaker Boy, 

Me Lyre, me Book, me Candle, and me Cestus, 

Me horse, me spurs, me boots, me everything— 

And I will sing so terrible a tune, 

Thar Stars shall dance at it ; rathe mountains rock ; 

Tall columns and considerable buildings 

Leap from their sockets crying ‘‘ Hell’s afoot ” 

And stones of Rome shall rise and mutiny. 

— mumbling. | 
(Enter Seneca. 
SENECA ; 

I knew him when he was not half so wicked. 

Twin gods Hellene!. . . it is a dreadful thing 

To see his promise fading like the fruit 

Mirrored in scurf o’ the Mare mortuum 

Which welters in the wilds of Palestine 

Far off—beneath the level of the sea— 

Which is of climates most unfortunate 

Beneath the travailing Moon. 

(Much louder) The Pitiless Moon, 

Lingering above rapt Oriental Gods 

Drowsy with Pine trees— 

(Enter Nero suddenly, in a sweat and on his feet.) 
I have sung my song 

Their breath singeing me neck. . . a mad pursuit .. . 

The scent grows hot . . . a very sea of faces... 

The clamour .. . All was bustle and confusion. 

(Halts, stares, gasps, and adds in a raucous whisper) : 
I thought I heard a voice cry ‘*‘ Agrippina, 
Macbeth has murdered sleep!” 
(Applause from the left and left centre.) 
(Suddenly discovers SENECA.) 
Eh? What? Is’t thou ? 
SENECA (with dignity and in a very deep voice) : 
Myself am Seneca, the Senator. 
NERO (excrtedly): Can you make verse ? 
verse? Pentameters ? 
SENECA (wondering) : 
Undoubtedly! Like everybody else! 
For instance . . . (c ughs to get ready). 
NERO (whispering fiercely) : 
But can you make tnem bad ? 
Can you make them execrably bad ? 


Blank 


Ah! 
Oh! 


So framed of shreds and tatters, lees and dregs, 
So loud with borrowed thunder, that the pit 
Cry Havoc and let loose the Dogs of War ? 
(Applause.) 
Seneca (beginning) : 
Imperator ! 


Master of many legions! 


NERO (with delight): An excellent beginning ! Pray 
proceed ! 
SENECA: 

Princeps Senatus. Primus inter Pares. 

Pontifex Maximus, perpetuous Tribune, 

Empurpled in a dusk omnipotence, 

Pinnacled dim in the intense inane, 

What is the meaning of this strange request ? 
Nero (with a mad meaning in his eye): Hist! 
Seneca (starting back up the stage, which is 

dificult to do, because a stage slopes) : 
Tall Tarentum! When was Cesar hissed ? 
NERO (gloomily) : 

But now : of the Base Roman Popular; 

For as I stood beyond the Lupercal 

Next to the Curso, nigh Ahenobarbus 

Dreaming above the Esquiline in stone, 

I heard a voice cry: 
SENECA (in agony): 
NERO (doggedly) : 

I heard a voice cry: ‘‘I will eat my hat 

If anyone can write more horribly.” 

(Zn a fume) 

And he shall eat his hat! And we’ll observe it! 

Some men achieve success in eating hats, 

But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we'// observe zt. 
Seneca (dew:ldered): Who was Sempronius ? 
NERO (paying no attention and more mad than ever) : 

He shall eat his hat, 
And he shall perish in incredible attitudes. 
And you shall make him. . . Come. Begin that verse, 
And see that it recall. . . 
SENECA (with a great look): Eternal City ! 
(Stabs himself.) 
Nero (three notes below his usual voice) : 
The people are beginning to go out. 
Lie still, Brave Heart! 1 did not know the dead 
Could look so plain. 
(A silence. Tumuliuous applause. Cries of 
‘* Author!” Negro bows and smiles.) 


Spare me, Julian tongue ! 





“A QUESTION OF AGE”—AND PRACTICE. 


R. ROBERT VERNON HARCOURT ss strikes 
me as the most promising of “young” drama- 
tists. It is necessary to lay painful stress upon the 
word promising, for the work he has produced is cer- 
tainly inferior to the plays of Mr. Hankin or Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker; but if I was compelled to risk my money, 
I would back him to write, first, the play which will both 
delight the discriminating and attract the crowd. Mr. 
Harcourt has not yet heard his thirty bells; he has pro- 
duced two plays. In both the central figure is a woman 
of forty, energetic, warm-hearted, downright, erratic, who 
has been both softened and exasperated by realising she 
has lost her youth, and with it the best chance of being 
loved in the way she wants. In both plays this part 
was taken by Miss Fanny Brough; and in A Question of 
Age at the Court Theatre, she played with such delicacy, 
vehemence, and understanding that had the play itself 
been still more faulty, I could have watched the perform- 
ance with keen pleasure. 

One of Mr. Harcourt’s merits as a playwriter is his 
dialogue, which reflects better, I think, than that of any 
other dramatist’s, the offhand sparkle and exhilaration of 
the lives of the children of leisure and pleasure. Mr. 
Sutro makes such people wickedly epigrammatic and very 
vulgar; Mr. Arthur Jones can hardly be said to be suc- 
cessful in such characters; Mr. Pinero reproduces this 
atmosphere well, but still he does not get it quite right. 
It is a society in which the fools are apt to show quick 
intelligence and the gifted what seems to the thoughtful 
an extraordinary limitation of view. The peculiar quality 
does not lie only in a frank avowal of an eye to 
the main chance and of the permanency of natural in- 
stincts. Mr. Pinero seems to me to miss in his plays a 
kind flexibility of feeling in these people, which. I think. 
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Mr. Harcourt is very happy in rendering. This gift of 
writing society dialogue will stand him in good stead, and 
there is little doubt that to it he chiefly owes the accept- 
ance of the plays he has already written. 

But the chief merit in Mr. Harcourt’s plays, the merit 
which induces me to back him for success, is the cause 
also of his present failure. His best quality is his acute 
and intricate sense of a situation. His sense of it is so 
complete that he cannot bear to prune it down to bare 
issues ; and so, not having any particular deftness in stage 
craft, he naturally involves himself and his audience in 
perplexity. This play is not the story of a self-deceived 
young man with whom two women are in love, until they 
find him out, though that is part of it; it is not the story 
of a middle-aged woman’s infatuation for a youth who 
wants her money, ending in her sensible marriage with an 
elderly man, yet that is what happens ; it is not an object 
lesson in steering an impulsive woman, who does not know 
what would make her happy, but it often looks like one; 
it is not a struggle between ambition and love in a man, 
though these motives conflict in the youthful hero. I can 
only tell the story. 

Henry Bernard, a young civil servant, with ambitions 
to serve his country in some splendid way, poor, in love 
with a penniless girl (Olive), who keeps refusing him 
because there is no money, makes up his mind at last to 
marry an immensely rich widow of forty, who has shown 
no doubt a great liking for him before the play 
began. At the close of the first act he tells the 
widow in consequence that he will have something much 
more intimate to say to her when they meet at a country 
house to-morrow. She replies in a way that shows she is 
very glad, and murmurs something about it having to come 
t> that, though she supposes it is wrong. Apparently they 
never have any further explanation. He, delighted to think 
that he has got over the business of proposal with so little 
expense of sentiment and shame, is now only eager to get 
her to lend a million towards building a railway in an 
African colony. She is ready to do anything for him; 
but she longs for him to show some affection. This scene, 
with the red despatch box between them, was most beauti- 
fully played by Miss Brough ; she hestitating to show how 
much she wants him, he bustling delightedly among his 
papers and entirely concerned with his schemes. They 
have a friend, Col. Langley (admirably played by Mr. 
Kew), who does his best to dissuade her from marrying 
Bernard. Into his mouth are put most of the things 
worth listening to. He realises she is a woman you can’t 
argue with, and, after interjecting his advice, he is careful 
to stand aside ready to befriend her. In the second act 
she thinks her fortune no longer exists. She must have 
the million to give Bernard, and so she determines to 
speculate on the strength of political information 
she has received confidentially from him. Now follows 
a conversation between the two women which is 
absolutely mystifying until light is thrown wupon 
it by the last act. Olive makes Mrs. Beddoes 
realise the truth that Bernard is only after her 
money by challenging her to put him to this test. She 
will use the information and make the money, and then 
Mrs. Beddoes will see which of the two Bernard will 
choose. In the course of the conversation Mrs. Beddoes 
says something about Henry being free again in any case 
in two years, which neither the audience nor Olive under- 
stands. As soon as Bernard hears that Olive is going to 
gamble on the strength of this private information, he 
rushes after her to London to stop her doing a dis- 
honourable thing. The last scene takes place in his 
rooms. Then Olive reproaches him bitterly for having 
suspected her of something which he thinks “ worse than 
stealing,” tells him that it was a plot to test him, and 
bids him a solemn and apparently final good-bye. Mrs. 
Beddoes enters just before she leaves, and afterwards 
there is a scene in which she discovers that Bernard has 
been under the delusion all this time (which the audience 
has shared) that she had accepted his words at the end 





of the first act as a proposal of marriage, while he learns 
to his astonishment that the tie she had hoped for was 
a far less permanent one. For this she was ready to help 
him with her money. She taunts him with being in- 
human: “Can’t you think of anything but right and 
wrong ?” and with thinking himself honourable because 
he was ready to pay the price for her help, by marrying 
her. What he feeis after the thunderclap of astonishment 
we do not know. Whether the author thinks it would 
have been more honourable to fall in with Mrs. Beddoes’ 
desires for the sake of her money than to marry her for 
it, we do not know. Anyhow, she is left—(Bernard has 
to dash into his room to change for dinner)—sobbing 
with shame and humiliation, when Colonel Mark Langley 
enters, dries her tears, and after a little talk about their 
respective ages persuades her at last to accept him. Cf 
they go, arm in arm, just as Bernard returns dressed, 
and the curtain falls. Now, the first great fault of the 
play lies in the fact that the author has succeeded in 
shewing how the characters on the stage were misled 
as to each others motives, only at the cost of 
mystifying his audience as well. We should have 
been informed as to the nature of Mrs. Beddoes’ wishes 
in the first act. This might have been indicated, for in- 
stance, in a talk between her and some woman friend. 
As it is, until the last act we share Bernard’s delusion, 
which, of course, is fatal to the dramatic interest of the 
scenes between him and Mrs. Beddoes. The second fault 
is that the morality of the piece is confused and bad. 
This is a serious fault ; for morality is a sane sense of the 
valu: of ‘hings and a respect for the laws by which they 
can be best obtained on the whole for a large number of 
people. The morality of the piece is not subversive 
but merely confused. If Bernard is a self-satisfied 
prig, he is not sufficiently shown up; if, on the other 
hand, there is something to be said on his side, Mrs. 
Beddoes’ predicament can rouse little interest. A 
woman with her temperament and aims in her position 
may be a subject for sympathetic study; but the play 
is merely a misunderstanding between two people, 
who are seekine their pleasure, the one ina grandiose and 
frivolous ambition, that has no real life in it, the other 
in an ephemeral love affair, which she knows to be such. 
We may sympathise with her wants and difficulties, but 
not deeply when we remember how much more heart- 
starved are many who want far better things. I regret 
that I have no space to describe, as it deserves, the piece 
which followed by Mr. Fenn. The Convict on the Hearth 
is full of humour and pathos. Mr. Edmund Gwenn’s act- 
ing of the returning convict son was as good a piece of 
acting as cam be seen anywhere. 

DesMonD MAcCarTHY. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
LonpoNn, THURSDAY. 

T is pleasant to hear so many accounts of 
I the popularity of the new Government with the 
Departments, which feel the advantage both of the 
keener public spirit and stronger and more individual 
guidance, and of the more human feeling which marks 
out the present Administration from its predecessors. 
It is a very good thing for the Departments to have 
chiefs of the type of Mr. Burns and Mr. Lloyd-George, 
men with ideas and freshness of mind. The army in 
particular has greatly taken to Mr. Haldane, and for the 
first time for many a year—perhaps since the days of the 
Prime Minister—the War Office is presided over by a 
Minister who is popular with the army. It is equally 
good to hear of the reforms which the new Cabinet are 
instituting. Nothing can be more admirable than 
‘* C.-B.’s” determination to have no Minister direc- 
tors, a rule of honesty and dutifulness contrasting 
sharply with the deplorably lax tone of Mr. Balfour 
when he dealt with the conflict between private and 
public interests in members of his Administration. I 
am sure statesmen have no conception of how conduct 
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of this kind affects the man in the street—of how 
much he is drawn to Ministers whom he really thinks 
he can trust to give him single-minded service. Inci- 
dentally | hear of an excellent change in connection 
with colonial administration. Lord Elgin has peremp- 
torily put an end to the system under which a distin- 
guished colonial administrator was managing his 
important work from Downing Street, under an 
agreeable plan of six months’ leave of absence. It 
was suggested some time ago that this system was to 
be applied to certain forms of colonial government. 
Now we shall properly have no more of it. 
* o * cal * 

Nor do I think that friends of the Government 
need have any fears as to its legislative activities. I 
am convinced that we shall see a fruitful session, 
occupied with strong, practical measures, handling 
urgent grievances with a firm, comprehensive touch. 
I hope that we shall have two great workmen’s topics 
adequately treated—the right of combination and 
compensation ; and there is every reason to believe that 
the Education Bill will satisfy the country, the educa- 
tionalists, aod the great religious bodies whose 
grievances it is bound to remove. Amid much 
praise of most of the leading members of the 
Administration, and especially of the fresh recruits, 
one hears that Mr. Asquith’s industry and grasp, so 
notable in the Home Office during the Administration 
of 1892, are finding notable scope. Nor is there evidence 
of the growth of any unreasonable tactics on the part of 
the Labour Party. The Government will unquestion- 
ably be given a tair trial. The hopes raised by it are 
high. Not unless they are thoroughly disappointed is 
even the independent section likely to develop hostility. 
It is felt that everything in progressive politics depends 
on whether the Administration can develop a force and 
sincerity commensurate with the powers that calied it 
into existence. Nowhere else is there any hope ; for, 
indeed, Mr. Chamberlain’s rather grotesque manceuvres 
with the Labour Party excite neither faith nor 
interest. 

* * * * * 

On one subject great anxiety is expressed, and 
that is South Africa. After all, the Chinese problem— 
on which thousands of people in this country feel more 
intensely, perhaps, than on any political question that 
has arisen since the Bulgarian atrocities—is deeply 
involved in the struggle concerning the Transvaal 
Constitution. Unhappily, the mineowners have been 
clever enough to present it as if it were a question of 
the recrudescence of the Boer power in South Africa. 
Nothing can be more remote from the truth. 
Undoubtedly there is present the danger that 
if the gross injustice covered by the formula of 
one vote one value is embodied in the Milnerised 
Constitution, the Dutch in the Transvaal may take a 
momentous decision, which to my mind would fatally 
injure South African pregress. But that has nothing 
to do with violent or factious opposition to our rule. 
On the contrary, the Boers might retire from all poli- 
tical action, feeling that the home Government was at 
the mercy of the mineowners, that no justice was avail- 
able, and that the Chinese issue and the pressing 
problem of the representation of rural South Africa 
had been decided against them. I warn my readers 
that this is no chimera of my imagination. It was 
gravely pressed on me from very responsible quarters 
when I was in South Africa. 

° * ” * . 

The alternative—in the event of a rejection of all 
the very moderate and constitutional representations 
made by the Dutch and their English friends, the 
Responsibles—wouid certainly be a form of opposition 
to the mining interest which has never existed before, 
but which the short-sighted tactics of the magnates are 
courting. The Boers will not be ruined ; they are 
much the ablest politicians in South Africa, and if they 


do not quit the field in disgust and despair at a 
gerrymandered Constitution, they are likely to 
inaugurate a very determined anti- mines policy. 
Surely all this is to be deprecated. Peace is not to be 
had in South Africa, as we know by the bitter expe- 
rience of the war, by merely giving way to the exces- 
sive demands of the capitalists, who have made fatal 
errors in politics and even in the practical economics 
of their own business. Two events will probably 
follow such a surrender—the continuance of Chinese 
labour and the defeat of all the generous up- 
rising against it at the election and a change in 
the character of the Gold Law. Under such a change 
the mineral wealth of the country would probably be 
put up to auction and bought in by the great houses, 
who can no longer hope for a new ‘‘boom” on their 
deep-level holdings in the Witwatersrand, South 
Africa would then indeed be nothing but Wernher, Beit, 
and Co. under a few aliases, It is not far removed from 
this glorious ideal to-day. One hopes that the Liberal 
Government is fully alive to such very serious contin- 
gencies, as well as to the effect on its own fortunes of 
a failure to gratify the national and Imperial desire to 
have done with the servile aspect of Chinese labour. 
a * * * » 
The situation in the Unionist Party has changed 
a little since I last referred to it, and on the whole the 
new aspect of it is unfavourable to Mr. Chamberlain. 
His difficulty is this. He has the caucuses and the 
mob, and he has the majority of the Parliamentary 
Party on Tariff Reform as an electioneering policy. 
But judging from his difficulties last Session his paper 
strength diminishes as soon as he asks his following 
to decide on a revolutionary course. Here, therefore, 
is Mr. Balfour’s opportunity of retaining a nominal 
leadership. But his position is greatly weakened 
even from that which he barely maintained last 
year. He has lost nearly all his personal prestige, and 
his doubting, hesitating intelligence is now being rudely 
pressed to the point whether he will really accept Tariff 
Retorm and press it on the party programme. He stands 
to lose whichever way he decides. If he leans to Free 
Trade, Mr. Chamberlain and the caucuses break into open 
revolt. if he adopts Chamberlainism holus bolus he be- 
comes ameek, bedraggled figure in the ragged regiment, 
which is all that is left of fighting Toryism. His im- 
pulse, I am told, is to keep things as they are, to flirt 
with Tariff Reform, but at most to give it only a philo- 
sophic embrace, and to try to throw the party into the 
lines of pure criticism of Liberal policy. But this 
policy does not accord either with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
temperament or with his interests. 
. - * a * 
I hope there is no truth in the published news that 
we are to lose M. Metaxas, the Greek Minister. I 
doubt whether any European Court and people have 
been represented in London with more fidelity, ability, 
and tact than those of Greece. M. Metaxas is a per- 
sonality of singular charm and of universal popu- 
larity, and in most difficult times for his country— 
difficulties not made by him—he has done his best to 
keep Greek influence and Greek interests to the front. 
o * * * o 
How can one speak of such a blow as that which 
has befallen one of the most powerful of our statesmen, 
a blow which to many a stricken heart means that life 
must thenceforth be in the main a looking forward to 
itsend? I have never known sympathy more gener- 
ally felt and expressed than when the beautiful and 
gifted lady whom we have in mind was suddenly 
snatched away. 
° * * * 
P.S.—It may perhaps be too much to expect a 
great Budget the first year. Time has greatly inter- 
fered with sucha conception. But I think Liberals 
may augur the best from the new Chancellor’s attitude 
and exertions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
“REMEMBER 1880.” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—The happy pre-occupations of the General Elec- 
tion having come to an end, the pleasure of to-day consists 
in quiet consideration of what we are to do with our over- 
whelming power in the House of Commons. 

I have been reading and thinking over during this last 
ten days of enforced calm, first the leading articles in the 
January number of the /ndependent Review, and second, 
Mr. Graham Wallas’s article in your issue of the 27th of 
last month. 

With both writers I have found myself in hearty sym- 
pathy, both are well-informed, and both argue logically, so 
that one follows them admiring. 

Nevertheless, I am impelled to say a word of criticism 
with regard to each. The writer in the /udependent 
Review occupies a good part of his space in dealing with 
projects of amendment in our system of taxation, and in 
particular in the income-tax. To my amazement, however, 
not one word has he to say about our very first and most 
obvious duty in regard to this question. That duty is the 
lightening of the burden now borne by the poor. If the 
Independent Review writer does not know how heavy that 
burden is, how unjust, and how mischievous in its results, 
I do not need to recommend to him any profound study, 
any minute investigation of a “ poor man’s weekly budget,” 
such as we have so often seen. I only need to ask him— 
assuming that a tax is a demand made by the State upon 
the individual, for payment of the value of the service ren- 
dered to him by the State—what has the State done for a 
man who is bringing up a family on fifteen shillings a 
week? To my mind, our taxation of the poor is both 
monstrously cruel and monumentallv foolish, but I won't 
stay to develop an argument about the matter. 

I will only say this much more. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer must make up his 
mind what to do about the duties on sugar and tea and 
coffee before he begins to think about the income-tax, its 
present unfair incidence in various cases and an extension 
of the partially-applied system of gradation. On none of 
these details can he come to any definite conclusion until 
the Customs duties are dealt with. Suppose he decides to 
propose their total abolition, and the duties on currants 
and raisins into the bargain, as I pray that he may, we 
should have every teetotal non-smoker with an income 
under £160 a year absolutely tax free. Suppose he goes 
half-way towards abolition the problem before him will be 
only less acute. It is perhaps worth while to restate my 
view of the Chancellor's position. He must relieve the 
poor in large and generous fashion. He will thereby un- 
duly favour enormous numbers, and he must, therefore, 
put his calculations about income-tax into the second place. 

The main part of Mr. Wallas’s letter, as I have already 
said, compels my admiration, but at one point he lapses 
into heresy. It is when—speaking of local taxation—he 
interpolates “especially with relation to urban land.” On 
this point the Reviewer is sound. He sees that the prin- 
ciples which must guide us in dealing with “urban” land 
are equally applicable to land outside “urban” districts. 
As a matter of fact, the land immediately outside our urban 
boundaries is the largest field for the beneficial operation of 
the coming change in the law. 

The man who first started this pestilential notion of 
distinguishing urban from other land and the man who first 
spoke of “site values” are as bad as Alexander the copper- 
smith. What, in the name of Lincoln’s Inn and all the 
other inns, is a site? 

A bit of the remotest moor may be a site for a game- 
keeper's cottage, and the top of Snowdon is, as everybody 
knows, the site of an hotel. If “site” means a plot of land 
occupied by a building, the use of the phrase “ taxation 
ef site values” implies that we must not tax unoccupied 


land. If I were to use language of appropriate warmth in 
condemnation of the phrase, and you were to print it, no 
respectable person would ever read 7he Speaker again. 

I should be ashamed to stop here, and, looking to the 
intolerable length of this letter 1 am ashamed of going on. 

You will, perhaps, pardon me if I add that my heart 
went out to Mr. Wallas when I read: “It is intolerable to 
think that these men (able men known to Mr. Wallas) may 
have to spend their Parliamentary time loafing about 
smoking rooms,” when, with better arrangements they might 
be usefully and happily employed. How keenly I felt that 
enforced idleness when first I entered the House! What a 
depraved being I am now, after ten years of Balfour! 

Mr. Wallas has said a profoundly wise word of advice 
to the new Government. 

As a good workman looks to his tools before beginning 
his work, so Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman must see to 
it that the House of Commons shall be organised for its 
work.—-Yours, etc., 

February 5, 1906. 


P.S.—A friend who prides himself on having probed to 
its depth the mind of the man in the street, and who has 
read this letter, warns me that I shall receive the conven- 
tional answer to my question as to what the State has done 
for the 15s. a week man—that it provides police arrange- 
ments. If my friend be right I must bear it.—J. T. B. 


JOHN T. BRUNNER. 


MR. W. S. LILLY AND THE 7/MES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—A week or two ago a remarkable letter from Mr. 
W. S. Lilly appeared in the 7mes on “ The Electorate and 
Party System,” and in the same number appeared an 
equally remarkable comment on this letter by the 7itmes 
leader-writer. Neither letter nor comment has attracted 
the notice it deserved. Mr. Lilly maintained that the re- 
cent victory of the Liberal Party was won by clap-trap; 
that all elections are won by clap-trap, and that 


“the considerations appealing most strongly to the average 
élector have nothing to do with intellect or virtue. He 
responds more readily to rhetoric than to reason and the 
worse the rhetoric is the more does it influence him.” 


Mr. Lilly apparently supposes that the new Labour 
Party will not be controlled by claptrap ; that it understands 
clearly what it wants, and will choose as its representatives 
men who will obey its directions, 


“They (‘the toiling and suffering masses’) look around 
and they see agriculture ruined, the country depopulated, 
the towns over-crowded by ill-housed, ill-fed, and grossly- 
sweated millions, they see everywhere the plague of pau- 
perism side by side with the even worse plague of senseless 
luxury and unbridled extravagance. They see this, and 
they ask themselves: Cannot we ourselves, who are now 
the masters, apply the remedy which we have hitherto 
vainly waited for from Zero and from Parvulus? (Car- 
lyle’s imaginary statesmen.) The formation of the Labour 
Party means that they are going to try. Who can blame 
them?” 


The 7imes observes: 

“Mr. Felicissimus Zero gets into power by repre- 
senting Mr. Felix Parvulus as the most foolish 
of statesmen and the worst of men, and as soon as 
that is accomplished Mr. Zero calmly adopts the very 
things for which Mr. Parvulus has been condemned. He 
adds various large, though vague, promises about social 
reforms, after having employed all his energies for years in 
wasting the time of Parliament in order that Mr. Parvulus 
may have no chance to introduce remedial measures, and 
in thwarting every measure, good or bad, that is intro- 
duced. Both parties practise these methods, and yet 
this is how the sober verdict of the nation upon 
grave questions of policy is supposed to be obtained. 
This is really how the nation is hoodwinked, de- 
ceived, and kept in gross ignorance in order that a number 
of politicians may play their party game. The nation 1s 
getting tired of the sham. It wants a little reality, and the 
demand will not easily be met by gentlemen who seem still 
wedded to their traditional notions and methods. 


Both parties, says the 7imes, an admission worth 
noting. If consistent, it would hesitate to call the voice 
even of a Tory majority the vox Dei. 
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It is true that an election is not a deliberate verdict 
based on accurate knowledge of facts. It is not the verdict 
of “intellect and virtue.” How many of the voters at the 
last election could argue Tariff Reform ; how many under- 
stood what is to be amended is the Education Act or knew 
under what regulations the Chinese are imported into 
South Africa? Nor is ignorance confined to the illiterate 
voter. I have asked numbers of what are called respectable 
people if they would kindly instruct me upon the issues 
before the country, and I have found that the squire, the 
retired army major, and the tradesman can tell me no 
more than the bricklayer. If votes were the product of 
rational conviction we should not behold those singular 
reversals of policy with which we are familiar and lightly 
call the “swing of the pendulum.” It is not six years since 
we declared by a huge majority in favour of Toryism, nor 
is it six years since windows were smashed on Mafeking 
night. Did none of the roaring Liberal crowd, chairing 
their member in my borough ten days ago, fling a stone 
for Mafeking? The truth is, an unpleasant truth perhaps, 
but one which must be faced, that victory of Radical Zero 
over Tory Parvulus as proof of enlightenment or of the 
exercise of any reasoning process is worthless. 

May we confidently trust the new Labour Party to vote 
in obedience to “intellect and virtue” and to “apply the 
remedy” to the evils under which the country groans? 
Mr. Lilly, although he is not quite clear upon the point, is 
at least expectant, and the 7%mes reports weariness of Zero 
and Parvulus as shams. I do not believe that any section of 
society cut according to income is better than any other 
section or less in love with sham. My neighbour, who was 
once a working man and is now a little master, has all the 
failings and vices of the master class, and would rejoice 
if he could smother me in dust from a motor-car and wallow 
in luxury and extravagance as senseless as that of the 
finance-monger who has bought the hall. We deny the 
ancient doctrine that the corrupt tree necessarily bringeth 
forth evil fruit, and that grapes cannot be gathered from 
thistles, and we imagine that from thistles by the way- 
side we may get wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man although we cannot get it from the thistles over the 
hedge. A Labour Party may rectify some of the wrongs which 
the poor endure, but the selfishness and unwisdom common 
to human nature will break out somewhere, and in the end 
we shall not be more justly governed than we are at pre- 
sent—organisations and parties will not save society. There 
is but one salvation, and that is the slow process of saving 
individual human beings. There is nothing in manual 
labour antagonistic to administrative jobbery or even to 
aggressive and foolish war. The most precious result of 
British civilisation is, perhaps, the purity of the Civil Ser- 
vice, including judges, and this result cannot be claimed 
by Tory or Democrat, but is in the truest sense a blessing 
from on High. 

I am but repeating what was said much more effec- 
tively three-quarters of a century ago. In 1833, Words- 
worth, after telling Mr. Dewey “that although he was 
known to the world only as a poet, he had given twelve 
hours’ thought to the conditions and prospects of society,” 
went on to affirm that “the world is running mad with the 
notion that all its evils are to be relieved by political 
changes, political remedies, political nostrums——whereas 
the great evils, sin, bondage, misery, lie deep in the heart, 
and nothing but virtue and religion can remove them.” 

The reply may be, “ What is the use of telling us all 
this ; what have you to propose?” The use of telling it is 
that it is the truth and it is always useful to tell the truth. 
It may also prevent a false hope which is but the broken 
reed whereon if a man lean it will go into his hand. It is 
a truth which may console him who has no call to join 
committees and no voice for shouting. If he leads a sweet 
and quiet life, doing what he can for his own soul and his 
neighbour's, he will live when Felicissimus Zere, Felix 
Parvulus and leaders of labou 
unrecognisable dust.—Yours, etc., 


and all other parties are 


W. HALE WHITE. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL ® 
I. 
NTERESTING as this able work of Mr. Winston 

Churchill must be to the general public, it is far 
more so to those who, like myself, witnessed in the 
House of Commons the meteoric rise and yet more 
sudden extinction of his brilliant father. While recog- 
nising, however, to the full the ability, literary skill, 
and terseness of language of the narrative, I doubt 
whether it can be regarded as a “‘ life” in the sense 
of providing full material for a judgment of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s work. It is more in the nature 
of an ‘‘ appreciation ” or a ‘‘ vindication” in which the 
story is told with justifiable filial piety and devotion 
and with such a handling of facts as to present the 
portrait in the most favourable light. 

The seven years from the commencement of 1880, 
when Lord Randolph first began to take life seriously, 
and to make his mark in the House of Commons, to 
the winter of 1886, when with such fatal precipitation 
he resigned the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Lord Salisbury’s Government, include the whole of his 
career in which there is public interest. His school and 
and college life and his earlier years in Parliament 
throw little light on his subsequent career. The few 
years which followed the resignation are equally 
devoid of interest, except of a personal and tragic 
kind, in showing the decay of a brilliant intellect and 
the failure of a life of such promise. The story of 
these seven years is told with remarkable skill. 
Lord Randolph is represented as having by force of 
intellect, by power of impressive speech, by unerring 
political insight, by his courage, independence, and 
detachment from party influences, and by his super- 
human energy, succeeded in forcing his way to the 
foremost position in the House of Commons, in giving 
fresh vitality to the Tory Party, in mainly contributing 
to the discrediting of Mr. Gladstone’s second Adminis- 
tration, and to the defeat of the Home Rule Bill of the 
third Administration. 

Many reservations must, I think, be made from 
this fascinating eulogium. To do full justice to the 
man, while admitting the grave mistakes of his 
career and the blots of his character, it would be 
necessary to tell the story over again. A great dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the earlier of these 
few years, when Lord Randolph was forcing his way 
upwards, was engaged in mutinous war with the 
.caders of his party, and was harassing and embarrass- 
ing the Government of Mr. Gladstone, or plotting its 
defeat with the Irish members, and the last two years, 
when—having compassed the defeat of the Liberals-— 
he was steadied by the responsibilities of office and 
leadership of his party. As regards the former much 
exception must be taken to Mr. Churchill’s narrative. 
For the latter I have nothing but unstinting praise. 

Mr. Churchill tells at length the story of the Fourth 
Party of those days, of the accidental concurrence of 
its four members in opposition to the admission of 
Bradlaugh to the House of Commons, of their guerilla 
war against Mr. Gladstone, and of their revolt against 
the leaders of the Tory Party, as though they were 





*LorD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, By,Winston Churchill, M.P. 
London: Macmillan. 36s, net. 
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praiseworthy, public-spirited, and deserving of imita- 
tion. I cannot regard them in that light. The Brad- 
laugh incident, which occupied so much of the time of 
the Parliament of 1880-5, produced the impression on 
me at the time, not removed by Mr. Churchill’s work, 
of the utter insincerity of the men who formed the 
group. They discovered a vein of bigotry and preju- 
dice in the newly-elected members, not confined to the 
Tory Party, which they worked so as to embarrass the 
Government and to discredit the House of Commons. 
Having felt their way in this matter, they carried on 
the game of obstruction under the guise of criticism in 
almost every matter which came before the House of 
Commons in the years 1880 and 1881. They set at 
naught the authority of the recognised leaders of their 
party, filled the lobbies with injurious gossip about 
them, and made a dead set against the leadership of 
Sir Stafford Northcote. They determined to oust him 
from that position. Mr. Churchill applauds their action 
as regards this leader. In one of the few passages in 
the book which offends against good taste and feeling 
he justifies Lord Randolph’s action by very unjust and 
even cruel depreciation of the Tory chief; 


“Sir Stafford Northcote’s character (he says) was 
estimable, his talents were distinguished, his experience 
had been long, but scarcely any Parliamentary chief has 
been more unequal to the particular work he had to do. 
And yet, though his strength failed year by year and extra- 
ordinary disabilities oppressed him with increasing severity, 
his fingers, nerveless for aught else, closed tenaciously upon 
the reins of power. . . . . Heedless of the warnings of 
nature and blind to the plainest teaching of fact, he 
struggled gallantly forward until he died in harness 
beneath burdens he was utterly unable either to relinquish 
or sustain.” 


Having sat opposite to Sir Stafford Northcote for 
many years in the House of Commons, and being per- 
sonally well acquainted with him, I can distinctly 
affirm, what is also confirmed by Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
story of his life, that there was no perceptible failure 
of health and strength in the years 1880-4. Neither 
is it true that Sir Stafford clung to his position of 
leader, nor to office, nor died in harness. When Lord 
Randolph resigned in 1886 and a rearrangement of 
offices became necessary, Sir Stafford, then Lord 
Iddesleigh, placed his resignation of the post of Foreign 
Secretary in the hands of Lord Salisbury and refused 
the office of the Presidency of the Council. Of the men 
who in 1880-5 sat on the Front Opposition Bench he 
was incomparably the ablest and most experienced and 
the best fitted to be leader. His way of filling that 
post was not that of Lord Randolph when a free lance. 
He represented the older and better traditions of the 
Tory Party. I doubt whether an active and militant 
Opposition was advisable at the beginning of a 
Parliament to which the Tories were returned in a 
very small minority. When more serious matters 
arose than those handled by the Fourth Party, such as 
the Egyptian question, the South African question and 
the Majuba affair, and the failure to relieve Gordon, 
matters in which the Fourth Party did not engage, 
Sir Stafford and his colleagues on the Front Bench dealt 
with them with ability and force. But the best answer 
to Mr. Churchill is that Lord Randolph himself, having 
succeeded in deposing Sir Stafford Northcote from the 
Leadership in the House of Commons, repented later 
of what he had done. In a memorandum written in 
1899, printed by Mr. Churchill, he made the admission 
that he had been in error. 


“Lord Salisbury’s intention (he writes) on being com- 
missioned in 1885 to form a Government was that Sir 


Stafford Northcote should become Leader in the House of 

Commons. To this proposition I declined to agree, adher- 

ing to my former — as to the indisposition of Sir 

Stafford Northcote for acute party warfare. Whether I was 

right or wrong I do not argue. Public opinion in the party 

and outside was certainly not with me, and soon after, and 

since, I have been strongly drawn to the conclusion that I 

was in error.” 

It would be very interesting to know on what grounds 
Lord Randolph came to this conclusion. No light is 
throwa upon this. 

While objecting to the methods of the Fourth 
Party, and doubting whether they contributed to the 
ultimate fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, I fully 
admit the cleverness of the men who carried on this 
guerilla war, and especially that of Lord Randolph. He 
sharpened his blade in the mimic conflicts thus raised, 
which to my mind Mr. Gladstone treated too seriously 
He speedily perfected a most attractive and effective 
style of speaking. Indeed, of the men! recollect in the 
House of Commons, he became second only to Mr. 
Gladstone in his power of engaging the attention of 
members of all parties. He also developed very 
rapidly a platform oratory equally remarkable and 
telling. 

‘‘His speeches (says Mr. Churchill with perfect truth 
were certainly fresh and original. Wit, abuse, epigram, 
imagery, argument—all were Randolphian. No one could 
guess beforehand what he was going to say or how he 
would say it. Noone else said the same kind of things or 
said them in the same way..... ‘ Give it em hot, Randy,’ 
cried the crowds in the street and at the meetings, till he 
himself was forced to complain that he was expeced to 
salute his opponents with every species of vituperation. 
But to tell the truth he responded to the public demand 


with inexhaustible eqn 2 He spared no one. Neither 
persons nor principles escaped an all-embracing ridicule.” 


During the same time he also developed in concert 
with Sir John Gorst a policy of Tory democracy, based 
on the earlier ideas, but never fulfilled, of Lord 
Beaconsfield and not very easily to be distinguished 
from those of Mr. Chamberlain. He soon became the 
idol of the lower ranks of the Tory Party. He was 
elected in 1884 chairman of the National Council of 
the party. But having achieved this position he came 
to terms with Lord Salisbury. He agreed to work in 
harmony with the leaders of the party in the House 
of Commons. In return he was admitted to the inner 
council of ex-Ministers, and no doubt it was part ot 
the understanding that he was to be in the Cabinet 
when the party should again be returned to power. 

Sir John Gorst, through the mouth of his son, Mr. 
Harold Gorst, in his recent history of the Fourth Party, 
has complained with great truth, as it seems to me, 
that this agreement with Lord Salisbury was practically 
a surrender, and that it involved extinction of the 
scheme of a Tory democracy. Gorst himself was not 
consulted about it. It made no provision for the in- 
clusion in any future Cabinet of any other supporters 
of that policy. One cannot but sympathise with Sir 
John Gorst in this respect. He was left out in the 
cold, and had to bear the brunt of the hatred of the 
old gang. Mr. Arthur Balfour had some time pre- 
viously dissociated himself from his colleagues. The 
Fourth Party, in fact, was dissolved. 

The next important matter dealt with in Mr. 
Churchill’s narrative is the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in 1885. Among the points of difference 
between Lord Randolph and the Tory Party was his 
strong objection to a policy of ‘‘ coercion” for Ireland. 
This brought him into frequent relations with the Irish 
members. When in 1885 the Crimes Act was about 
to expire it became a serious question whether it should 
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be renewed. There was grave difference of opinion on 
this in the Liberal Cabinet. A majority, at the instance 
of Lord Spencer, was in favour of renewing some parts 
of the Act, and Mr. Gladstone gave notice of a bill 
for the purpose. The Irish members, followers of Mr. 
Parnell, were thereupon ready to join with the Tories in 
any vote which would drive Mr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment from office, provided they would be assured that 
their successors would not renew coercion in any form. 
Mr. Churchill denies that any compact or agreement 
was arrived at to this effect. But he admits that 
Lord Randolph had more than one conversation with 
the Irish leaders on the subject. . . 
“© There was no compact or bargain of any kind,’ said 
Lord Randolph to Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, a year later, 
‘but I told Parnell, when he sat on that sofa (in Connaught- 
place), that if the Tories took office, and I was a member ot 
their Government I would not consent to renew the Crimes 
Act.’ Parnell replied, ‘In that case you will have the 
Irish vote at the elections.’ ” ; 
Mr. Churchill seems to me to have missed one 


important link in this matter. Lord Randolph stated 
in a speech at Sheffield, in 1886, that early in 1885, the 
Tory leaders, including himself, had met in conclave 
and had discussed the question whether, in the event 
of their taking office, they would renew the Crimes 
Act. They came to the conclusion that it would not be 
necessary to do so. It has always appeared to 
me that this decision on a point of administration, 
before the responsibility had been thrown upon them, 


was a very unprecedented proceeding. The deci- 
sion was kept secret, and was not communi- 
cated to the rank and file of the party. At 


the very time Tory members from Ulster were 
engaged in urging the Government in the House of 
Commons to renew the Crimes Act. Had the decision 
been made public there would undoubtedly have been a 
revolt in the ranks of the party. The Government also 
would have dropped their proposal to renew parts of 
the Act. It seems only reasonable to conclude 
that the meeting of the Tory chiefs and their decision 
not to renew the Crimes Act were instigated by Lord 
Randolph, and that at all events the object was com- 
municated to the Irish leader, and that it formed the basis 
of an understanding, not, indeed, a compact in writing, 
on which the Irish Leaders decided to support the Tories 
in the vote on the Budget which led to the defeat and 
resignation of Mr. Gladstone. As a result of this 
manceuvre Lord Salisbury was called on to form a 
Government. Sir Stafford Northcote was shunted to 
the House of Lords as the Earl of Iddesleigh, Sir 
M. Hicks Beach became Leader in the House of Com- 
mons, and Lord Randolph ws appointed to the India 
Office. The first announcement of the new Govern- 
ment was thatit would not renew the Crimes Act. 

It isto be noted that in this matter also Lord Ran- 
dolph, in his memorandum of 1889, already referred to, 
admitted that a grave mistake had been made by the 
Tory leaders. After relating the circumstances which 
led to the assumption of office by Lord Salisbury in 
1885 and the decision not to renew the Coercion Act, 
he proceeded to say : ‘‘ Looking back at these events, | 
cameto the conclusion that in‘June, 1885, we Aad been 
most unfortunately inspired. 1 can trace a clear con- 


nection of cause and effect between Lord Salisbury’s 
accession to office in 1885 and Mr. Gladstone’s new 
departure (in favour of Home Rule) in 1886.” 

Certain it is that the decision of Lord Salisbury’s 
Government not to renew coercion and the discredit 


which they threw upon the past administration of the 
Crimes Act were chief among the causes which 
induced Lord Spencer to give his support to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule policy. Without that support, 
which carried with it so many other leading men, it 
would have been scarcely possible to Mr. Gladstone 
to form a Government for the purpose of carrying 
Home Rule. G. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 


(Zo be continued.) 





BOER TACTICS AND GERMAN CRITICS. 


THe German OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Part II. Translated by Colonel Hubert Du Cane. Lon. 
don: John Murray. 165s. net. 

Tue German account of the Boer War is just what one 
would have expected it to be. It is the judgment of 
critics who have come to regard war as something wholly 
technical and mechanical. European armies are so much 
of the same standard and character that it is perhaps 
possible in their case to arrive at this pitch of certainty. 
It can be calculated with some precision what, under any 
given conditions, their conduct will be, and what effects 
this or that move will produce. Thus definite rules can 
be laid down, and a campaign can be played as you would 
play a game of chess. But when you get away from 
European nations and European armies you will always be 
liable to knock up against an adversary who does not 
play your rules at all. He fails, perhaps, in situations 
where European soldiers would not fail. He succeeds 
where they would not succeed. Tactics which can be 
counted on to disconcert a European force are the very 
tactics out of which your new adversary makes his profit. 
He stands when he ought to run; he runs when he ought 
to stand. It is as though in your chess game you found 
yourself confronted by an opponent whose pieces all 
moved different ways from yours. Of what use then is 
your learned skill and technical proficiency? The closer 
you stick to rules and science the more your adversary 
scores off you. 

Let me give an example or two of this German criti- 
cism. In dealing with the Poplar Grove action our critics 
remark that this success, “attained without loss of 
blood, betrayed the British Commander-in-Chief into the 
error that he had discovered in these tactics an infallible 
means of victory. His plans for Poplar Grove were 
typical of future actions, and consisted solely in threaten- 
ing the enemy’s flanks or rear, and thus, while avoiding 
bloody but crushing blows, compelling him to evacuate 
his positions; to push him back was stfficient.” It is 
added that, though “ weighty reasons must certainly have 
decided a general like Lord Roberts to adopt this mode 
of warfare,” yet it is “difficult to justify it when viewed 
from the standpoint of European warfare.” 

Well, it may be said at once that weighty reasons 
did influence Lord Roberts, and if it is not possible to 
justify them from the European standpoint, it must be 
remembered that this was not a European war. Those 
reasons simply were that delivering frontal attacks meant 
playing the enemy’s game. The Boers, owing to certain 
conditions of training and breeding too obvious 
to need insisting on, are endowed with a very 
remarkable self-confidence and sang froid, and are able to 
take advantage of the features of their own familiar 
scenery in a way that no mere soldiers, however highly 
trained, possibly could do. Crouched in an invisible 
line among rocks and long grass, their horses sheltered in 
some adjacent hollow or ravine, they await with patience 
the threatened assault and s/ate our infantry with terrific 
effect as it advances across the plainto attack. This mur- 
derous fire they maintain until the attack is within some fifty 
yards of the position, when they dart from their cover, 
scamper down the opposite slope, jump on their horses, 
and gallop off to the next position. Such tactics de- 
mand special qualities to be successfully carried out, and 
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could not certainly be practised by European troops with- 
out risk of dire disaster. For those, however, who have 
the requisite gifts, who know perfectly the country, each 
other and their horses, and have the self-confidence which 
this knowledge, added to the lifelong habit of indepen- 
dent action, brings, no tactics cam be more effective. We 
had had experience of them at Belmont, Graspan, and 
elsewhere, and, by the time we got to Poplar Grove, were 
beginning to gain some insight into the nature of them. 
I daresay it would have been difficult to justify them from 
the European standpoint, but they paid very well for all 
that in South Africa. These frontal attacks, it had been 
discovered, meant heavy loss to the attackers, and not 
much loss to the attacked, and that, of course, was why 
Lord Roberts gave them up. 

I will ask the reader here to observe that this is 
not a question of expenditure or economy of life. Our 
German critics are fond of laying stress on the maxim that 
“to sacrifice ruthlessly, when necessary, the life of the 
soldier in battle is the great law of war, to which both 
the soldier and the officer must conform with equal 
readiness.” And they maintain in the present history 
that “the long duration of the South African war was 
due, above all other causes, to the tactics adopted by the 
British, who wished to gain decisive victories without 
suffering bloody losses.” That there may be plenty of 
circumstances under which wholesale sacrifice is necessary 
it is easy to imagine, but the point to be borne in mind 
in regard to the Boers and frontal attacks is that these 
did not involve and could not be made to involve a loss 
to the Boers commensurate with the loss to us. It is a 
law in all warfare, German as well as other, that you 
must get close to your enemy before you can bayonet him, 
and our gallant infantry plodding patiently to the attack 
had about as much chance of reaching the Boers as they 
hac of reaching the springbok on the horizon. This, I 
submit. is a point that should have weight. The Ger- 
mans, however, and those who, like Mr. Amery, follow 
German precepts, are so enamoured of bloodshed and so 
determined to incarnadine the landscape by some means 
or other, that if they cannot shed their adversaries’ blood 
they just make the best of a bad job and shed their own. 

Again, to take one more instance of the scientific 
method in criticism, since efficiency in warfare can only 
come, according to the German dogma, from drill and 
discipline, and since the Boer commandos were devoid 
of drill and discipline, therefore it is argued the Boer com- 
mandos in the early stages of the war were necessarily 
inefficient, and such efficiency as they afterwards de- 
veloped was the result entirely of long and arduous ex- 
perience in the field. “The loosely organised and un- 
disciplined Boer commandos met with the same fate as 
every other militia army which has to deal with similar 
serious military complications.” That is to say, they went 
to pieces. “ Their units, which were devoid of all internal 
stability, dissolved completely”; and only after “a long 
and severe military apprenticeship did those who still 
remained in the field become ‘real soldiers.’” This would 
have been what would have happened, probably, to a 
European army lacking in drill and discipline. There- 
fore, according to the German critics, it must have hap- 
pened, and did happen, to the Boers. 

As a matter of fact, anyone who served in the war 
with some appreciative attention to Boer methods must 
know that it did not happen, and, indeed, that nothing at 
all like it happened. The big Boer commandos had not, 
indeed, the special excellences of trained regulars; but 
on the other hand they possessed excellences of their own 
which entirely differentiated them from ordinary undisci- 
plined militia. They were, in fact, just as unlike our un- 
trained material as they were unlike our trained material. 
Nor is it the case that when the commandos dissolved a 
long period of “ painful experience” elapsed before the 
scattered bands attained efficiency in guerilla war. Effi- 
ciency in guerilla war was inbred in the Boers. Of course 
they became more seasoned and experienced as time went 
on, but from the very first, in all the daily encounters of 





outposts and scouting parties, they revealed their extra- 
ordinary aptitude for this kind of warfare. That aptitude 
did not come gradually as the result of military training. 
It was in the race. Throughout the whole campaign, 
commando period and guerilla period alike, the Boer was 
the Boer. Let the reader picture him; a man stubbornly 
but not heroically brave ; careful of himself, for he is one 
of a few; alert, independent, prone, and well able. to 
act on his own initiative. Com such men into com- 
mandos and they will fight as the Boers fought. Scatter 
them in twos and threes and they will fight as the Boers 
fought. That way of fighting never materially varied 
throughout the campaign, save to adapt itself to changing 
circumstances, and I believe that if the Boers had to fight 
the war over again they would fight it as they fought it 
before. Their tactics, good or bad, were their own. 
They may be contrasted with European tactics, but can- 
not be compared with them and judged by the same stan» 
dard. To judge them by the same standard, however, is 
what German criticism has attempted to do. It does 
this very scientifically and very learnedly, pointing out 
their many errors and explaining what they ought to have 
done very elaborately, yet I cannot repress a suspicion 
that, had the Boer generals been guided by the principles 
here laid down, it would not have taken us two and a half 
years and 300,09© men to end the campaign. 





VELASQUEZ. 

Days WITH VELASQUEZ. By C. Lewis Hind. London: Black. 
7s. 6d. net. . 

Mr. Hinp has chosen an opportune moment to publish his 
book on Velasquez, now that the sale of the Rokeby 
“Venus” has set everyone talking about that painter. Mr. 
Hind talks about him pleasantly enough; but he talks 
rather more than he thinks. In a book of this size, all 
given up to criticism of one painter, we may expect either 
some exact analysis of that painter's methods or some 
philosophic consideration of the significance of his art. Mr. 
Hind does not give us much of either. He talks rather 
airily of values without explaining exactly what he means 
by them. He raises great questions about the aim of art, 
and, having raised them, turns away to praise Velasquez 
again, as if the authority of Velasquez were enough to 
determine every xsthetic problem. He writes, in fact, 
like an enthusiast for whom there is only one great master 
in the world, as some Shakespeareans have written of 
Shakespeare, and some Wagnerians of Wagner. There 
is no harm in such writing if it is about a worthy object 
and if it expresses a genuine enthusiasm. Mr. Hind’s en- 
thusiasm, no doubt, is genuine and often eloquently ex- 
pressed, and Velasquez, of course, is worthy of it. Still his 
book would have been more valuable if he had attempted 
more of a philosophic justification of Velasquez; if he had 
tried to expound that view of life and of the nature of 
things of which his preference for Velasquez is only a 
symptom. 

The fact that a critic admires one artist above all 
others is interesting only because it proves that the critic 
holds a certain view of life; and the critic’s business is to 
discover what view of life his admiration of that artist 
implies, and then to make as sure as he can that that view 
is justified by the facts of life. Unless he does this 
there will be no consistency or significance in his prefer- 
ences. They will mean no more to him or to his readers 
than a preference for beef over mutton. It is not clear 
from this book that Mr. Hind has reasoned clearly with 
himself about his preference for Velasquez. He 
remarks, casually, that Velasquez is “the. hiero- 
phant of the new knowledge which proclaims that it is 
worthier to paint perfectly what the eye sees than the vision 
that the aspiring heart conceives.” This is rather a vague 
way of expressing the distinction between Velasquez and 
Michael Angelo, Tintoret, Botticelli, and a score of great 
Italians. Nor does he make the distinction much clearer 
when he goes on to say that “the Italians strove to realise 
in paint the invisible dogmas ofthe Church.” The 
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essential differevce between Velasquez and the great Italian 
idealists is that Velasquez was mainly interested in reality 
as it is, and they were mainly interested in what reality 
seemed to them to promise of a more noble and beautiful 
state of being, some day to be accomplished by the 
labours of the universe. The invisible dogmas of the 
Church were to the great Italians no more than a symbol 
of their hopes of that perfected state. In the Virgin and 
Child they expressed their idea of what maternity would 
be when all men saw its glory. Michael Angelo’s Adam is 
Man waking into the world of his dreams and refashioned 
so as to be worthy of it. His genii seem to be labouring 
with a new consciousness of the high destiny of life. Pain 
and sorrow are glorified in some of them, and in this great 
Crucifixion of Tintoret, as conditions of the growth of 
mar’s soul. But their art, as Mr. Hind would seem to 
suggest, does not ignore reality. Reality is the foundation 
on which all their hopes are built and by which all their 
passions are aroused. Without reality and an eager study 
of it they could make nothing. There can be no future 
without a present. 

Velasquez, on the other hard, studies reality for its 
own sake. Life as it is is enough for him. The world 
of living men and women is his heaven. The difficulty 
of making pictures, he seems to tell us, is the difficulty 
not of prophesying what the world shall be but of seeing 
the world as it is. Other painters have put glosses upon 
reality, some have drawn more than they saw, some 
have coloured more, all have forced life into patterns out 
of their own minds or the minds of their masters. His 
business was to remove the glosses, to see through the pat- 
terns; and then in his own art to prove that beautiful pic- 
tures may be made by a perfect balance of all the elements 
of reality. Every painter before Velasquez had some 
principle of selection, based upon ideas and emotions. 
Line was the Florentine’s chief means of impression, colour 
the Venetian’s. Velasquez was impartial and impersonal. 
He would sacrifice no one element of reality to another. 
He would make a just compromise between them all. In 
fact, he substituted a principle of compromise for one of 
selection, and the progress of his art was always towards 
a perfection of compromise combined with the greatest 
possible richness of content. Compromise, as much 
modern painting shows, is a very dull thing if it throws 
over much of its subject matter in the process. Velasquez 
flinched from no difficulties. All his earlier years he was 
training himself upon difficulties often too great for him. 
As he laboured with different kinds of facts, never making 
any sacrifice of honesty to effect, often  sacri- 
ficing effect to honesty, he came gradually to 
see that, as it was light which in Nature re- 
lated all forms and colours to each other, so 
light was the best means which he could find in a picture 
to make a just compromise in his representation of colour 
and form. He took light for his guide and his test, not 
forcing it and manipulating it like painters before him, to 
suit his own purposes, but following it, as it were, watching 
how it modified form and colour in Nature and represent- 
ing all its modifications. Light for him was not an in- 
strument of expression as it was for Leonardo or for Rem- 
brandt. He did not use it much for emphasis, nor did 
he make pictures of light like Turner or Monet. To have 
done that would have been to destroy his compromise. 
As Mr. Hind says, his light was not that of the outdoor 
southern sun, imperious and overwhelming, suppressing all 
objects beneath its sway, but the light that reaches the 
interior of cool rooms in vast palaces, temperate and 
suffused, playing in silver gleams upon all broken surfaces 
and putting all colours in tone. Before this light came 
into his pictures, Velasquez’s art ‘was remarkable rather for 
honesty than for beauty. In the effort to represent light 
he obtained an exquisite quality of paint and a delicacy of 
colour which came from that quality and could not exist 
without it. He is the most impersonal of painters, im- 
personal in everything except his execution. But that 


reveals him as a great writer is revealed by. his style. 
There is nothing studied about it- We may be sure that 


the quality of his paint became beautiful not because his 
first object was to make it beautiful but because he could 
not have gone so far in his representations of reality with- 
out a beautiful quality of paint. His style is a lesson for 
realists in all the arts, a lesson that whatever is brutally 
done is badiy done and a violence not only to taste but to 
Nature. Velasquez, in fact, was a lover of things as they 
are, and represented them because he loved them, not, 
like many realists, because he hated other men’s visions 
of things as they might be. There is no kind of protest 
against idealism or romanticism in the Rokeby Venus. 
Velasquez does not see the body of a woman in a golden 
haze, neither does he force himself to see it as a forked 
radish. It is not for hima symbol of. anything whatsoever, 
nor will he use it either to glorify or to deride the passions 
of men. He observes it as dispassionately as if it were 
a piece of still life. He paints it without emphasis, and 
because of the very quietness and justice with which he 
regards it, he makes a beautiful picture of it, a picture 
which is a lesson in manners as well as in art to all the 
world. 

This great painter cannot be praised too much for the 
degree of his excellences. He is the greatest master of 
prose painting, so to speak, that the world has ever seen, 
His art has all the qualities of the greatest prose, clear- 
ness, balance, logic, order, the dignity of truth, the beauty 
of perfect workmanship; and as prose is capable of deal- 
ing with more facts and of expounding them with greater 
precision than poetry, so we find a more complete re- 
presentation of things as they are in Velasquez than in 
any of the great poetic artists. But the poetic artists’ 
power of expression is greater; and they communicate to 
us ideas and emotions altogether beyond the compass of 
the noble prose of Velasquez; for poetry, whether in 
words or on canvas, is the instrument of idealists, of men 
who scan life not because it contents them, but for 
promises that will give substance to their hopes and 
dreams. To exalt Velasquez above all other artists 
means either that you put poetry after prose, or that you 
think painting is an art more properly concerned with 
prose than with poetry. 





THE LIFE OF REASON. 


Tue Lire or Reason: or the Phases of Human Progress. By 
George Santayana. Vol. Il.—Reason in Society. Lon- 
don: Constable. 


Tuts second volume of Mr. Santayana’s Life of Reason 
might seem designed for the recreation of politicians and 
of all social or religious workers. For here are all their 
interests and perplexities, but thrown into perspective, 
appearing like the towns of a plain viewed from a moun 
tain-top, and their mutual relations like lanes and roads 
and rivers so strangely tortuous that where, here or there, 
a straight reach of rail or canal appears, it is a surprise. 
From hence all their ups and downs seem hardly per- 
ceptible—a kind of gentle unevenness and inequality, and 
that they should occasion so much fret, toil, and swelter, 
and should present such insuperable difficulties to those 
who strive to make life’s circulation smooth and _har- 
monious, becomes a half-forgotten fact drowned in the 
actual glory of the scene. Shaded or illumined by clouds, 
the mirage of past revolutions or prosperities, we are 
broadly shown the centres and structures of human effort 
bathed or melting in that light of history, the luminous 
and enchanting “Imaginative Reason.” In one sense, for 
the serious and absorbed worker to view the field of his 
labours from a high summit is a deeper, more helpful 
repose than to see some strange or foreign country where 
every feature that meets the eye needs explanation, needs 
aname, Here all is familiar, save the point of view, save 
the keen and invigorating air, save the glorious illumina- 
tion, save the soft shadowings of the low floating clouds. 
The mind recreates itself, eludes the sense of sterile con 
flic:, and escapes from narrow and relative conceptions. 
As by a bird, distances are traversed that too often have 
worn and blistered the feet; far greater distances than 
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these are skimmed over and revelled in. Here are wings 

and the power of wings for many a weary brain, for many 

a discouraged heart, the felicities of imaginative review, 
the exhilaration of pervasive comprehension. Many a 

brilliant or profound saying, like another bird, the beauty 
of a fellow mind, is met or passed on the wing. Inter- 

course in the air is easy, eloquent, and refined. The 
slopes by which this mountain is scaled are of soft 
ascent, very occasionally impeded by boulder-like sen- 
tences or overgrown or thick-set paths when, here or there, 

Mr. Santayana’s excellent style forgets itself or his thought 
escapes him. For, as he says, “A man is sometimes a 
coloured and sometimes a clear medium for the energie 
he exerts.” 

On the whole he leads us gently from the considera- 
tion of “ Love,” the basis of all, to that of “The Family,” 
then to that of “ Industry, Government, War,” thence we 
rise to “ The’ Aristocratic Ideal,” next to “ Democracy,” 
and so on to the summits, three chapters entitled “Free 
Society,” Patriotism,” “Ideal Society.” In his former 
volume our guide started out by assuring us that “ The 
substance of things hoped for becomes even in philosophy 
the evidence of things unseen.” In this he finds an 
“acceptable side” even of “ industrialism.” 

“If we wish to do justice to such an age we must judge 
it as we would a child, and praise its feats without inquir- 
ing after its purposes. That is its own spirit: a spirit 
dominant at the present time, particularly in America. 
o. é There is a curious delight in turning things over, 
changing their shape, discovering their possibilities, 
making of them some new contrivance. Use in these ex- 
perimental minds, as in nature, is only incidental.” 

Nations rise above comparison with ants or even with 
children, in so far as their units, here or there, take up 
rational aims “in solemn troops and sweet societies.” 

“Company is not occupation. Society is like the air; 
necessary to breathe, but insufficient to live on. 

“Society . . . . breeds its ideal harmonies. At 
first it establishes affections between beings naturally con- 
joined in the world; later it grows sensitive to free and 
Spiritual affinities, to oneness of mind and sympathetic 
purposes. ; 

“Spirits cannot touch save by becoming unanimous,” 

which makes an admirable theoretical description of the 
teaching of Jesus, if taken with this further statement: 

“ The society of friends is free.” 

_ “ Patriotism is an imaginative passion, and imagination 
is ingenuous. . . . It belongs to the free forms of 
society, and ennobles a man not so much because it nerves 
kim to work or to die, which the basest passions may also 
do, but because it associates him in working or dying 
with an immortal and friendly companion, the spirit of his 
race, 

“It is an inspiring thought, and a true one, that in pro- 
portion as a man’s interests become humane and his efforts 
rational, he appropriates and expands a common life, 
which reappears in all individuals who reach the same 
impersonal level of ideas—a level which his own influence 
may help them to maintain. 

“The two most spiritual religions—Buddhism and 
Christianity—have actually raised a man, overflowing with 
utterly human tenderness and pathos, to the place usually 
occupied only by cosmic and thundering deities. The 
human heart is lifted above misfortune and encouraged 
to pursue unswervingly its inmost ideal when no com- 
promise is any longer attempted with what is not moral 
or human, and Prometheus is honestly proclaimed to be 
holier than Zeus.” 

_ _ Very good indeed, but we must remember that be- 
hind humanity and behind Nature lies a fate that has not 
declared itself, by which they both are and which must 
either conciliate them or give the victory to one or the 
other or leave them eternal antagonists. Hope, faith, 
that this fate is on the side of Prometheus is neither irra- 
tional nor vain. 

“Religion, art, and science are the chief spheres in 
which ideal companionship is found. It remains for us to 
traverse these provinces in turn, and see to what extent 
the Life of Reason may flourish there.” 

Thus Mr. Santayana announces to us three more 
volumes : Reason in Religion, Reason in Art, Reason in 
Science, surely few who have read the present one will be 
able to await them without a thrill of pleasurable. expecta- 
1000. ; T. Sturnce Moore. 


A SPLENDID FACSIMILE. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS “* PERICLES.” Clarendon Press. 
4 45 

THIS sumptuous work contains facsimiles of the first 
editions of “ Venus and Adonis,” “ The Rape of Lucrece,” 
The Sonnets, “The Passionate Pilgrim,” and Pericles, 
and forms a supplement to the facsimile reproduction of 
the First Folio which the Clarendon Press issued four 
years ago. The work in every case is admirably executed 
from the most perfect and best preserved copies in exist- 
ence, where more than one copy exists; and each fac- 
simile is accompanied by an introduction by Mr. Sidney 
Lee. Those who know Mr. Sidney Lee’s theory of the 
Sonnets will read his introduction with some curiosity, to 
see whether he has obtained any further facts to support 
it. He does give a good many new facts about John 
Thorpe, the printer of the pirated first edition, and he 
seems to prove that there is nothing strange or forced in 
his interpretation of the dedication, for that Thorpe was 
in the habit of writing dedications phrased just as oddly. 
The sense which Mr. Lee has put upon the word “begetter” 
in the famous dedication has been much questioned. He 
takes it to mean procurer, and he says that Mr. W. H. 
was not a patron of Shakespeare at all, neither Southamp- 
ton nor Pembroke in fact, but merely some obscure person 

ho put the MS. of the Sonnets on Thorpe’s hands. Mr. 
Lee now brings examples from Shakespeare himself to 
prove that beget was often used in its primary sense of 
get or procure by the Elizabethans, and his examples, 
though not absolutely convincing, go some way to prove 
his point. 

The point about the dedication, however, is after all 
only a minor one.” Mr. Lee’s further contention that the 
Sonnets were really mere literary exercises written to suit 
a convention of the time and to please a patron is a very 
different matter, and no facts can prove it, or, indeed, dis- 
prove it. We may ask, however, how the Sonnets up- 
braiding the person to whom they are addressed for what 
amounts to treachery can have been written to please a 
patron, and also, since the Sonnets addressed to the Dark 
Lady were obviously not written either to suit a convention 
or to please a patron, why the others should have been. 
That fierce outburst, “ The expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame” is an odd kind of writing to order. The matter 
cannot be settled in any way, and to argue it thoroughly 
would take many pages; but Mr. Lee would have to bring 
very strong positive evidence the other men had written 
Sonnets, as passionate and vivid as Shakespeare’s, with 
no object except to please a patron, before he would be 
likely to convince many readers that he is right. This he 
has not yet done. ‘The examples he has produced are 
not much like Shakespeare’s Sonnets, except in their 
most conventional passages ; and we know that men most 
desperately in love often write conventional poetry. The 
“ Venus and Adonis” is a different matter altogether, and 
here it is easy to agree with Mr. Lee, besides admiring his 
industry, when he shows us how much Shakespeare was 
guided by fashion and convention when he wrote it. The 
book is one for alt Shakespearean students who can 


afford it. 





A NEW BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
A REGISTER OF NATIONAL BrsitoGraPHy. By W. P. Courtney: 
Two vols. London: Constable. 
Nor the least of the difficulties of the modern student is 
that of finding his way through the enormous and ever- 
growing number of useful and important books; and the 
first task of a writer on undertaking a work—or, indeed, 
if he is wise, before he decides to undertake it—is to dis- 
cover what others have done before him. No student 
can speak without gratitude of the bibliographies ot 
bibliography which have hitherto assisted him; but the 
latest of them, that of Stein, is now nearly ten years old. 
There is a further justification for Mr. Courtney in the 
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fact that his predecessors were foreigners, and that his 
volumes form the first attempt in English to perform a 
difficult but indispensable task. The prodigious labour in- 
volved in the production of this work is obvious to anyone 
who glances at one of its 560 pages, but can only be fully 
measured after frequent consultation. It is not difficult 
to believe that the work has been the author’s companion 
for twenty years and his main occupation for the last four 
of them. It will take and keep a place among the indis- 
pensable tools of every librarian and every serious student, 
and there will be many explorers in distant and little- 
known fields who will find in it assistance in their lonely 
and arduous travels. A critic may probably be able to 
detect some trifling error or omission in the department 
which he has made the object of his special study ; and in 
regard to the difficult question of arrangement of material, 
Mr. Courtney knows too much of other bibliographies to 
expect that his own method will satisfy everybody. But 
detailed criticism would be out of place in a eral 
review such as this. All that need here be said is that 
it is one of the best of the books which stand in the same 
relation to the student as does machinery to the manu- 
facturer. The index, consisting of seventy pages, forms a 
worthy conclusion to a work of unobtrusive but incom- 
parable utility. 





FICTION. 
A Son oF THE PEopLe. By the Baroness Orczy. London: 
Greening and Co. 1906. 6s 


HEMMING, THE ADVENTURER. By Theodore Roberts. London: 
Ward, Lock, and Co. 1906. 6s. 
Tue BENDING OF A Twic. By Desmond F. T. Coke. 
Chapman and Hall. 1906. 6s. 

In A Son of the People, the Baroness Orczy has accom- 
plished a piece of work which is considerably better than 
her popular The Scarlet Pimpernel, the patriotic 
absurdities of which, whether as a play or a novel, never 
seem to tire our good public. Indeed, one might 
almost surmise that some Hungarian author had colla- 
borated with the Baroness Orczy, so intimately rendered 
is the atmosphere of the Hungarian lowlands and of a 
great proprietor’s estate lying on the edge of the puséas, or 
vast sandy plains. The plot, which recounts how the 
rich young peasant, Kemény Andras, gets the estate of 
the arrogant Hungarian noble, Bideskity, into his hands, 
and then surrenders it in consideration of the hand of his 
aristocratic daughter, Ilonka Bideskity, is not free from 
melodramatic elements, though very possibly it may be “a 
romance of real life.” We cannot swallow the stagy con- 
versations between the couple on their wedding night, 
or imagine that a peasant of any country, even the 
fabulous. peasants of the Dimbovitza, could talk 
in the following strain: “You have with your 
own hands dispelled the fairy vision I had of a 
sweet and lovely girl, frail and tender, who would nestle 
in my arms, and allow me to keep all sorrow and ills from 
her path, im exchange for one sweet smile of love. ei 

As I swore this morning before the altar, so do I 
swear now, by a most solemn oath, both as a Christian 
upon the crucifix and, as a man, wpon that which I hold 
dearer, more sacred than all, my love for a girlish vision, 
young and pure as the angels, vanished from me for ever,” 
etc., p. 281. This is circulating library sentiment, and it 
was very impractical of the peasant “so noble, so dignified 
in his pathos,” to gallop away on his fiery steed Csillay, 
without waiting to see the effect of his words, for “ Ilonka 
buried her head in her hands, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break.” But apart from these sentimental falsities, 
there is good stuff in A Son of the People. The character 
of old Bidesktity, who brings his family to ruin by his pig- 
headedness and extravagance and by his determination to 
have the most costly flour mills erected on his estate in 
spite of his peasants’ opposition, is very true to life, and 
the attitude of the Hungarian noble household to the 
common people also carries conviction. In short, the 
novel is readable. and full of pleasant local colour, 
and we trust that the Baroness Orczy will give us some 


London : 


day a closer and less romantic study of. the Hungarian 
people. 


Hemming the Adventurer is a rather pleasing story of 
the casual adventures of a war correspondent, who goes 
off the beaten track in South America and takes command 
of a mutinous force of five hundred men in a small one- 
horse Republic governed by an aimless and mysterious 
Yankee named Tetson. President Tetson is not a fight- 
ing man, and the cares of his State overwhelm 
him. “Ten thousand,” he pondered, “ten thousand for 
April alone, ard nothing to put against it. The 
army wanting its pay, and robbing me of all I have. 
Gregory’s coal-bill as long as my leg; sugar gone to the 
devil.” Very soon the army mutinies and sends in a de- 
lightful epistle to its commander-in-chief, the war corre- 
spondent, as follows: 

“To the Distinguished Sefior Herbert Hemming, late 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Pernamba: ‘Dear 
Sir,—We, the undersigned officers of the Army of Per- 
namba (seeing in you the real head of the Presidential 
household), do hereby request you to consider the following 
petitions: First, we desire the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
due to us and our men, in back pay, as per signed agree- 
ment with Mr. Tetson. Second, we desire an apology from 
your distinguished and august self, due to us for insulting 
words spoken to every officer and man of this army. 
Should the above petitions not be granted within four and 
twenty hours, we shall —, without further parley, to 
force the money from « Tetson and the apology from 
you.’” (P. 209.) 

__ This combines both the commercial and the military 
spirit, and it is quite in accord with army traditions to 
demand the money first and take the apology afterwards. 
Hemming, however, arms himself with a repeating rifle, 
and, with his comrade, O’Rourke, holds the impecunious 
army at bay for a night or so till the Yankee President 
sends him a relieving force. The novel reads like a col- 
lection of stray pages from the diary of a war correspon- 
dent who is trying his hand at fiction, and we shall be 
glad to meet Mr. Theodore Roberts’s name on a title- 
page again, as he has no recourse to sensational tricks, 
but sets down a plain, straightforward narrative. 


Apparently, one of the most difficult things is to write 
a story of public school life that shall be. free from artistic 
falsity, and we are not sure that Mr. Desmond Coke has 
quite succeeded in his. aim of levelling “destructive 
satire” at the conventional school story and on its ruins 
ito erect a structure rather nearer to real life: Cer- 
tainly, The Bending of a Twig is free from the 
unhealthy emotionalism that permeated Canon 
Farrar’s Eric, and its tone is far soberer and closer to 
nature than Mr. Vachell’s The Hill, a story in which 
boys of thirteen showed absurd precocity of thought and 
feeling. But Mr. Coke seems to have fallen into the 
trap that is baited for all chroniclers of English school 
life who do not analyse severely the falsity inevitable in 
the relations between the boys who remain boys and the 
boys who, as monitors, become responsible to the masters 
for the conduct of the school. The conflict that Mr. 
Coke depicts for us between his self-conscious and shrink- 
ing Head Boy Lycidas and Russell, the wild, popular, 
manly boy who bluffs and outwits the. authorities and 
takes his own cynical line, is very well drawn, but it 
leaves us with the unpleasant feeling that all this moral 
strain and mental torture is unnatural and unhealthy for 
a boy of eighteen. Parents and schoolmasters are, of 
course, always trying to develop a boy’s sense of respon- 
sibility, but the means by which it is done at school often 
seem to fix his mental character in a sort of groove. And 
Mr. Coke appears, from his final chapter, to accept with- 
out cavil all that over-emphasised feeling of duty which 
the schoolmaster generates within his breast because he, 
poor man, must always be weighed down by /is responsi- 
bilities : 
. without being in any sense a ‘prig’ 
a, fo semeebets a eel << judge aoe 


through you. Let your every act be worthy of her. The 
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House has been proud of you here; now see that the 
School shall be proud of you out in the world. And if ever 
the great spirit of Shrewsbury begins to grow dim in Marsh, 
he must send us a line, and come to pay Mr. Alton a visit, 
and revive it. , . .” 

“He, Lycidas, must be worthy now of Shrewsbury, He 
must see that what the School gained from his name 
should be honour, not disgrace! His thoughts fiew on 
through life—life, all so easy !—to success, value it not for 
itself, nor for himself, but for the sake of Shrewsbury... . 
Lycidas, his thoughts wandering to a roseate future in 
hopes to lose a gloomy present, had resolved that when 
Fate ordered him to quit the larger school of life he must 
leave such a name behind him that he would win approval 
from those who would come after.” p. 310. 


And an author sets down all this without comment. 
The feeling of Lycidas is natural enough, and the words 
of the head master all too natural also, but this fearful 
desire to see life as “a school,” to see always the world 
through the eyes of Shrewsbury, and not Shrewsbury 
through the eyes of the world, is proof positive of the 
weakness of the intellectual training which helps the 
Englishman to grow more stiff, timid, and conventional in 
mind than he is by nature. 





INSURANCE. 


REPORT OF THE NEw YorRK LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


From the particulars to hand it appears that the re- 
commendations of the committee appointed to investigate 
the conduct of life assurance by the New York offices are 
of a drastic character. The inquiry has been a thorough 
one, and the anatomy of these huge institutions has been 
laid bare to the public gaze. Probably public opinion 
will carry through the Legislature the measures devised to 
remedy the diseases revealed, and the result must be a 
revolution in the methods of American life assurance. 

There is no more distinctive feature of the policies 
issued by the New York offices than the arrangements 
made as to sharing in the profits. The immense busi- 
nesses of the companies have been built up on the accu- 
mulation system of bonuses. A policyholder lives in 
hopes that at the end of fifteen or twenty years from the 
commencement of the assurance he will become entitled 
to a very large amount of bonuses, all the larger because 
the unfortunates who have succumbed during the period 
will not have participated at all. The shares of the latter 
go to augment those of the survivors. The more lapses 
there are the larger the benefit to those who hold on. 
Further, if the expenses of management are high, the 
companies are to a very considerable extent dependant on 
the lapses to bring these deferred bonuses up to a point 
sufficiently high to enable fresh business to be freely ob- 
tained. 

It has been felt by the New York Committee that 
this system has tended to foster laxity of administration in 
the offices, as the bonuses have been, and are, in part pro- 
duced mechanically by lapses. Further, during the long ac- 
cumulation periods the bonus funds gather in huge sums 
advertised as surpluses. These are not required for the 
legal liability under the policies, and have apparently 
tempted officials to treat lightly the rules of sound finance. 
With a surplus of sixty or seventy million dollars, what 
would one million more or less matter? With this free 
and easy spirit commissions and salaries grew apace. 
The accumulation bonus system is to go, as regards new 
business, and the offices will have to declare their bonuses 
annually. They will be in future judged by the results of 
the year’s earnings, just as other businesses are. Agents 
will find their powers of drawing on the imagination of 
those whom they are canvassing seriously curtailed. If 
good annual bonuses are to be earned there will be no 
room for lax management. The day of the big surplus is 
over. 

There is no doubt that this reform is of the most 
desirable kind and strikes at the root of much that is un- 
Satisfactory in American assurance finance. Hitherto 


insurers have had to take the assertions of the agents on 
trust. In future they can, as it were, sample the bonuses 
year by year, and if not found to be satisfactory the 
policies can be discontinued before the holders are deeply 
committed. It is reported that the Equitable are about to 
discontinue business in Australia, Norway, and Sweden, 
and elsewhere where it has been found that the business 
was costly to work. This is reform, indeed! 

Another vital matter in the recommendations is the 
proposal to prohibit the control of other companies by 
the officials of the assurance offices. Each of the large 
New York assurance societies had their favourite “ Trust ” 
company with which they deposited very large sums. By 
arranging the terms of these deposits, and holding the 
shares of the trust companies, the assurance officials had 
the opportunity, if they so desired, of milking their own 
offices to any extent without it appearing in the accounts. 
It is obvious that such facilities should be avoided; and 
while it was quite possible that the connection might exist 
without harm to the interests of the policyholders, yet 
bearing in mind other undisputed facts, it is clearly wise 
to make such connections illegal. 

It is also proposed that in future there should be 
standard forms of policies which would bind the offices 
to conduct the business strictly on the lines laid down. 
Hitherto, most of the forms in use have been wanting in 
simplicity. Various options and conditions have been in- 
troduced, which are difficult for most people to measure 
the value of, but which look very impressive when they 
are not understood. In various other ways also it is re- 
ported regulations are to be made affecting the conduct 
of insurance business. The utmost publicity is to be 
given to the accounts, investments, and expenditure. 
Already the American laws require, in several respects, 
more detail in the official returns than English offices 
have to give to the Board of Trade; but apparently it is 
felt in New York that the public interests require still 
more complete information. There is no doubt that com- 
pulsory publicity is the most natural and wholesome de- 
vice for preventing bad management that has yet been 
devised. To make it effectual, however, the penalty for in- 
correct returns must fall personally on responsible officials, 
not by way of fines on the offices. The latter way would 
have the effect of penalising the policyholders for the faults 
of the executive. Other changes are proposed with regard 
ta the agents and their remuneration, which aim at pre- 
venting excessive expense in the procuration of new 
business. 

The proposals probably go farther than any previous 
laws have ever done in any country in the way of re- 
gulating the details of a particular business. To put it 
tersely, the outcome is, that in the opinion of the com- 
mittee the companies must be kept on right lines by law 
and be given as little rope as possible. Whether the pro- 
posed provisions will be embodied in statutes by the State 
of New York and other parts of the Union remains to be 
seen. Probably enough will be done in the way of legisla- 
tion to make radical changes in the conduct of the com- 
panies necessary. It is true the offices may be able to 
partially avoid the irksome legal restrictions which it is 
desired to fasten on them, but they have to put themselves 
right with public opinion, and nothing short of an accept- 
ance of the main points of the recommendations is likely 
to accomplish that. There are numbers of other com- 
panies in the United States which have preserved their 
names from reproach and which can make great use of 
the recent disclosures, unless the offices implicated con- 
vince the public that they are entering in earnest on fresh 
lines of action. The employment of the pruning knife by 
the Equitable, above referred to, is a hopeful sign, and a 
great future of usefulness may be before the companies 
if they accept without reservation the principle that the 
wisest course by far is to keep to wholesome ways. No 
amount of cleverness can prevent such large organisations 
from being taken at their true value; it remains for the 


officials to decide what that value is to be. 
W. R. Dovey. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Money Martrers. 

There is still a good deal of grumbling about the 
action of the Bank and the difficulty of carrying on 
business under existing arrangements. The market 
finds a particular grievance in the fact that while 
the Bank screws up rates in London it is not 
above cutting them in the provinces in order to increase 
its connections there. Certainly it seems difficult to 
justify this practice, and I can only hope that the 
statements with regard to it are considerably exagger- 
ated. But the fundamental question at the root of all 
the trouble recently is the maintenance of an adequate 
reserve. The suggestion that a strong Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed to investigate the 
position and make recommendations is a good one, 
and it is to be hoped that it will not be allowed to drop 
until some action becomes even more imperative 
than it has been of late. Meantime the re- 
serve is being gradually replenished and over 
a million has been added in the past week. 
Gold to the value of £567,000 came in from abroad, 
and the total addition to the stock of coin and bullion 
is £813,000, while £240,000 in notes returned from 
circulation. But the market is none the better for this 
influx. It managed to redeem £1,566,000 of ‘‘ Other ” 
securities, but the Bank borrowed £1,355,000 on 
Government securities, and as £1,617,000 has gone to 
swell Public Deposits, market balances are 3} millions 
lower. All the loans falling due at the Bank on Wed- 
nesday had to be renewed and some fresh money was 
borrowed, while on Thursday, Stock Exchange Pay 
Day, there was some further pressure, but the con- 
ditions will now become somewhat easier for a week or 
two, although the pull of the income-tax collections 
will prevent the market from being overburdened with 
surplus cash. The £2,000,000 Treasury Bills tendered 
for on Wednesday went at a much lower rate than 
was expected, and no doubt the bulk went to Japan, 
although it is understood that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was also a buyer. The average rate was 
#2 10s. 8d. per cent., whereas fine six months bills 
command 33-3} per cent. in the market. And when 
money brokers have to pay 4 or 44 per cent. for 
accommodation it is not very profitable to discount 
bills at a trifle over 2} per cent. 


Quiet Stock Markets. 

Apart from the Settlement there has not been very 
much to interest the Stock Exchange this week. 
Dealers had to pay, as a rule, 4} per cent. for their 
fortnightly loans, although the account to be carried 
proved rather lighter than last time, and it was hoped 
that easier terms would have been obtainable, especially 
as the Bank has reduced its charge for loans from 5 
to 44 per cent. and there was more foreign money 
offering in the House. The most noticeable contraction 
in the speculative position was in Yankees, and coupled 
with the fact that the loans of the New York banks 
showed a large increase last week, it looks as though 
a substantial portion of the “bull” account carried 
here recently has now been transferred to the other 
side. There is very little evidence of any real buying by 
operators here, most of the business originating in New 
York, but the continent has been dealing more freely, 
and another outburst of wild speculation is by no 
means improbable. Consols have been a firm market 
mainly owing to the belief that the anticipated issue 
of Irish Land stock is postponed for the present. 
Home Railways have benefited from a fair investment 
demand, and a further improvement may be reasonably 
expected when the dividends are distributed. The 
North-Western announcement was particularly appre- 
ciated, as it proved at least } per cent. more than had 
been generally expected, but the Great Western created 
some disappointment. Inthe Foreign section Japanese 


issues have not been in so much favour and the market 
has a somewhat glutted appearance. South American 
issues have been fairlysteady, but interest centres in the 
Peruvian gamble. The Mining markets have been 
stagnant for the most part and the principal feature is 
the fall in Rhodesian Bankets. The suicide of a pro- 
minent South African operator on Thursday created 
some excitement and prices generally show a tendency 
to droop. 


Raitway Resutts—Goop AND Bap. 

The best of the lot perhaps is the North-Western. 
The company had a published traffic increase of about 
£213,000, and it will probably turn out that the gross 
receipts were at least £250,000 to the good. Even so 
the increase in the dividend from 6} per cent. to 7} per 
cent. is excellent, for it represents about £170,000, 
which is a large proportion of the gross gain to add to 
the available balance. There must have been rigid 
economy in various departments to attain such a 
result. For the whole year the dividend works out at 
6} per cent. against 5} per cent. for 1904. In striking 
contrast with the North-Western announcement was 
that of the Midland, which can pay no more than 
3} per cent. per annum on the Deferred against 3 per 
cent. last year. Thiscompany had a traffic increase of 
195,000, which may well reach £230,000 or 
£240,000 when the accounts are available, but the 
advance in the dividend represents only £48,000. It 
is the penalty which has to be paid for excessive 
capital expenditure and the failure to make due provi- 
sion for maintenance and renewals. The allied Furness 
Company, on the other hand, has done remarkably 
well, and, with an increase of £30,000 in traffics, is 
able to pay 3 per cent. per annum against 1 per cent. 
a year ago. The Great Western is the last of the im- 
portant English companies to declare its dividend, and 
it proved somewhat of a disappointment, being at the 
rate of 7 per cent., the same as last year. The com- 
pany had a traffic increase of £95,000, and, allowing 
for under-publication, the actual gain ought not to be 
far short of £130,000, while additional capital charges 
should not require more than £25,000. It will be 
interesting to see what has become of the other 
£100,000 or so, but certainly the market appeared to 
be justified in hoping for at least } per cent. more, 
requiring about £40,000 net. Of course, estimates 
are always mere guess-work because there is no real 
clue to several important factors in the calculation, but 
the market likes to figure them out all the same. 
RHODESIAN BANKET. 

When news of this ‘‘ discovery” was trumpeted 
all over the country preparatory to ‘‘introducing”’ the 
shares on the Stock Exchange at a fantastic 
premium, the idea was sedulously cultivated that 
a new Johannesburg would arise on the spot, and 
that the so-called ‘‘ banket ” was destined to make the 
fortunes of the patient Chartered shareholders. Since 
then several other things have been put forward as 
likely to perform this miracle: cotton, tobacco, diamonds, 
alluvial gold, market gardening, and what not. But 
that is another story. By persistent puffing the insiders 
were enabled gradually to unload practically the whole 
of their shares, although the disclosure of their opera- 
tions in an evening paper doubtless spoiled the market 
to some extent. But the price rose at one time to 5}, 
and glowing reports were issued about the progress of 
developments and the brilliant prospects of the district. 
Then silence fell on the company, and not a word has 
been published from the mine for the past two months 
or more. And in the meantime the price has fallen 
from 5} to below 3, with the natural result that very 
nasty things are being said not only about the insiders 
who have got rid of nearly all their shares, but also 
about the directors who withhold all information about 
recent developments. The latest move may be merely 


preparatory to another rig, but it has a very ugly 
appearance, 


LOMBARD. 





